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The Sea/ Spans the Ages 


The imperishable fame of Julius Caesar—termed by Shake- 
speare “the foremost man of all the world”—rests securely on 
his far-sighted administrative powers. Kindly as he was mighty, 
he founded what is universally recognized as the finest form 
of government. He gave the people the vote, just laws and 
enduring literature. “The nation that follows his laws today 
(and all good ones do) would have an almost perfect State.” 
He well knew the importance and value of the sea/, for, to make 
his proclamations authentic and binding, he placed his personal 
seal upon them. 


Today—across the ages—the seal of General Surety Company 
has equal binding force. Affixed to any document, it gives that 
document complete and irrevocable binding power. You are 
relieved of all worry and uncertainty, for that seal guarantees 
you absolute, impregnable safety and the certainty that the obli- 
gation will be completely fulfilled to the letter without quibbling, 
argument or technical evasion. 


Placed on a security, the name and seal of General Surety 
Company mean that interest and principal will be paid to you 
promptly when due. This is guaranteed to you—uncondition- 
ally and irrevocably. And this guarantee is backed by a Capital 
and Surplus of $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet “THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES SAFETY” 


tells vital facts that every investor ought to know. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Send for it to our Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 








Identify Safe 
Investments 
by this Seal 


It appears on Invest- 
ments that bear General 
Surety Company’s 
Irrevocable, Ironclad 
Guarantee—backed by 
Capital and Surplus of 
$10,000,000. 
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Balanced Holdings 















Almost without exception all corporations have their periods of depres- 
sion and their periods of prosperity. 





By purchasing Odd Lots of diversified seasoned securities you increase 
the margin of safety in your investments. 





Our interesting booklet which explains the many advantages offered by 
Odd Lot Trading will be mailed on request. 







Ask for Booklet M.W. 419 
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United Founders Corporation 


A Holding Company, organized in February, 1929, which has effected important 
alliances in profitable fields and now has resources exceeding $200,000,000. 


The market value of the Corporation’s investments owned on December 31, 1929, 
taken at then current market quotations, was in excess of cost. 


For the fiscal period ended November 30, 1929, net cash earnings of $3.54 per share 
plus equity in the undistributed cash earnings of subsidiaries of $1.90 per share, and 
stock dividends of $1.03 per share, were equivalent to $6.47 per share on the average 
number of Common shares outstanding during the period. 


Quarterly dividends during 1930 will be at the annual rate of 5.71%. 
We recommend this Common stock at current market prices for investment. 


Full details of United Founders Corporation, together with a balance sheet 
for the fiscal period ended November 30, 1929, may be had by asking for 
AT-302 
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Facts, Graphs and Statistics that will help you make your 1930 Business and Investment Plans 


Free with Yearly Magazine Subscriptions 
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(WALLSTREET 


Announces the Publication of its Eighth Annual 


MANUAL 


A Year Book of Financial, Indus’. ial, Security and Economic 
Data. This 1930 Edition will also contain a Special New 
Feature in which our market analysts definitely forecast 


zine of Wall Street’s Com- iness and investment conditions in leading industries. 
mon Stock Price Index for 1929 ae S 


Yearly Magazine Subscribers Can Get This Volume Free 


HIS volume, to be issued on March |, 1930, contains in statistical and text form 
Because of the success of information that will be invaluable as a foundation upon which to construct your 
this book and the enthusias- _ business and investment program through 1930. 





iudioe: i peered The contents of this Manual are prepared by experts who devote their entire time 
lished regularly every year. to analyzing business and investment conditions. They know what facts and compari- 
This Manual is not for sale sons will give you a basis for analyzing and forecasting business conditions and selecting 
and can be secured only profitable investments. In this new Manual we give this information in handy reference 
through our FREE OFFER. form. It also enables you to determine the comparative strength or weakness of securi- 
ties in the same groups. 

By publishing this Manual in March it is possible for us to include the figures from 
the Annual Reports of a large number of Corporations as well as preliminary annual statements. — This book will be of 
tremendous help to every business man and investor throughout the coming year in making their investment and trading 


selections. Among other important features are: 
MARKETS— DOMESTIC TRADE AND SECURITIES— 


Stock Market Review and Outlook. BUSINESS— Earnings and Financial Position, 


the Industri ds ity Expert = é . 
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One hundred tables and charts illustrating basic conditions in important industries and fully detailed tables giving 
leading companies’ earnings, financial position, etc., over a period of years. The charts and tables in this year’s Manual are 
especially important, as 1929 is added to previous tables, thus giving you the ranges of prices over the period of the last 
few years. Practically every company of importance whether listed or unlisted is included. The data gives the investor @ 
complete record of the growth or decline of practically every leading corporation, which will enable him to determine the 
real trend of the company’s affairs. 

The Manual of The Magazine of Wall Street will give the latest obtainable official, semi-official, or other authoritative data 
regarding the complete year’s operations in all industries, and the principal corporations. It is broader and more comprehensive 
than ever before. 


This valuable volume will be sent FREE, providing you send in your subscription 
to The Magazine of Wall Street for one year, using the Special Coupon below. 
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Profitable Investment 


«W LIVE in a small Mid-Western 
| and have been relying on 
a Monday edition of a Chicago 
newspaper for quotations and other in- 
formation on securities,” writes a sub- 
criber, “but I seem to need more data 
than that for success.” Indeed he 
does!) The age has gone, if it ever 
existed, when profitable investment 
could be conducted on a basis of daily 
prices, sales volume and dividend rates. 
The investor and even the speculator 
or trader need more than that. In 
fact, if one were provided with a full 
account of the financial position, earn- 
ings record and dividend policy of 
every company, it would not be ade- 
quate for continuous profitable invest- 
ment. History, and very recent his- 
tory at that, has shown that prices are 
not wholly based on intrinsic worth. 
Our commercial and industrial activi- 


ties have become so complex and so in- 
terrelated in their effects that the 
broadest general knowledge has become 
as essential to the business of investing 
one’s funds, as purely statistical data 
on corporate position. 

We are no longer an isolated people 
politically, nor commercially. Our 
business, our trade and industry re- 
spond with increasing sensitivity to 
world affairs. As we look more and 
more to foreign markets to absorb our 
surplus production, the investor finds 
it necessary to think about foreign 
trade, of the flow of gold, of economic 
conditions in this or that quarter of 
the globe. He discovers that such ab- 
stract subjects as reparations may ma- 
terially affect the bond market; that 
tariffs at home and abroad bear acutely 
on corporate earnings. It becomes not 
only necessary, but profitable, to follow 


the course of new inventions, geo- 
graphical shifts of various industries, to 
know what new merchandising trends 
may mean, whether commodity prices 
are up or down and what the outlook 
is for money and interest rates. The 
more he applies these general factors 
to his investments the more apparent 
their relations become and the easier it 
is to select securities and the time to 
buy or sell them. Every industry takes 
on the guise of an investment barom- 
eter—the business outlook tells a story 
that is as important as the market’s 
technical position. 

Investment today concerns every- 
body. It is of universal interest, but it 
is exacting in its requirements for suc- 
cess—so much so as to involve a liberal 
education, as well as abundant finan- 
cial reward, for those who practice it 
intelligently. 








In the Next Issuc 


1. 


Can Cheap Money Continue? 


An unusually penetrating analysis of the outlook for interest rates and their 
bearing on business and investments. 


Comin g 2. The Investment Trust Since Waterloo 

The commendable trend toward more publicity concerning the earning posi- 
tion and the actual portfolio holdings make possible a more accurate ap- 
praisal of the true status of investment trusts than ever before. 


Features 


of i‘ 


Importance 


Outstanding Profit Possibilities in Investment Stocks 
Yielding Over 5% 


After a careful study of many sound companies whose securities were 
depressed by the recent break or for special reasons show a high yield, our 
experts have uncovered a selected list of sound investment companies yielding 
over 5% and offering excellent profit possibilities. Safety of principal as well 
as price appreciation have been given careful consideration in the selection 
of these investments: © ‘These recommendations offer investors a splendid 
opportunity to*combine' safety, income and price appreciation. 
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Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 


RESULTS OF OPERATION 
FOR THE YEAR 1929 


UBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION of NEW JERSEY, controls through stock 
P ownership utility companies that operate in the most populous 
sections of New Jersey, including the New Jersey areas of the New York 
and Philadelphia Metropolitan districts, and supply eighty per cent. of 
the State's inhabitants with electric, gas, street car and motor bus service. 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 
FOR YEAR EINDING DECEMBER 31, 1929 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey and subsidiary utility companies. 


Operating Revenues. (Gross Earnings) .......... -....................... $137,086,707.65 
(An increase of 9.2 per cent. over 1928) 
coperetees Teepeters Ll .... §55,373/910.82 


SS SE ee eee © ek Ng 


Peremation. ......:...:............. _ 11,417,795.01 
ea cass “ _ 15,031,574.38 $ 95,255,939.38 





Net income from operation $ 41,830,768.27 
(An increase of 13.1 per cent. over 1928) 
a a a cicpascnnian 3,032 885.87 


Le ee fe 
Epemctions (Fined clvarges, etc.)....0 i...  15,319,036.84 
(A decrease of 10.4 per cent. from 1928) 








Balance for Dividends end Surplus $ 29,544,617.30 
(An increase of 28.6 per cent. over 1928) 


Of the gross operating revenue of subsidiary utility companies: 
$64,663,601.69 was received from electric operations. 
$42,800,644.03 was received from transportation operations. 
$29,622,461.93 was received from gas operations. 


Write for a Copy of the Corporation’s Annual 
Report. 80 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
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No “Make-Work”’ Fallacy Here—Creditor 
and Debtor Nations—More Bonds at 


Higher 


FALLACY HERE agreed that to create 

jobs for the purpose 
of checking or preventing unemployment is pernicious. 
It interferes with the natural adjustments, fosters the 
demoralizing idea that governments owe every man 
a job, and is wasteful because it results in unneces- 
sary and, usually, unproductive expenditures of capital. 
The employed man and the occupied industry are 
taxed for unprofitable utilization of the services of 
the unemployed, thus tending to create new unem- 
ployment. Some critics contend that President Hoover 
has resorted to this fallacy in the effort to keep em- 
ployment at as high a point as possible, through the 
stimulation of public improvements and the capital 
investments of corporations. Such critics are them- 
selves guilty of the fallacy of confusing necessary with 
unnecessary work. The president’s program is a 
matter of opportuneness of necessary, rather.than the 
making of unnecessary, work. It postulates that the 
real economic moment for capital expenditures is when 
industry and business are slack, instead of when they 
are working at capacity and payrolls are full. Such 
a method contributes to evenness of employment and 
of production. It tends to prevent inflation, and the 
consequent deflation. It is good business and good 
social policy, and it is economically sound. The 


NO “MAKE-WORK” iD CONOMISTS are 


Prices—The 


Market Prospect 


farmer does not erect new buildings, build fences and 
put in drainage in the periods of normal farm 
activity. He doesn’t add to his plant while it is 
running at top speed. .He reserves his new building 
and all sorts of improvement jobs for the slack months. 
That is what President Hoover seeks to do with the 
big farm that is called the United States. When hay- 
ing, harvesting and threshing are over and especially 
in poor “crop” years, he would have us turn our 
attention to the improvement work that must be done 
sooner or later. Not a government building is planned 
for the purpose of giving employment—and no cor- 
poration would dream of making superfluous im- 
provements for the sake of providing jobs. There is 
no question of philanthropy. It is merely a question 
of doing at the right time what must be done at some 
time. The great service the President has done is 
that of reminding public and corporation officials that 
a time of business is the time for permanent 
works from every point of view—thereby keeping 
them from surrendering to defeatist psychology and 
deferring construction on the same principle that ex- 
penses are reduced. Fortunately, because of the 
general realization in America in recent years that 
consumption is production, the idea met with a favor- 
able reception. There is no doubt that it contributed 
largely, probably decisively, to the avoidance of a 
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business panic after the stock market crash. And it 
cost nothing except expense accounts for a number of 
group pilgrimages to Washington. 
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CREDITOR AND WO men do _busi- 
DEBTOR NATIONS T ness across a county 

line, and nobody 
talks about imports or exports, adverse balances of 
trade, or debtor or creditor counties. Let them do 
business across the imaginary 49th parallel line 
between Minnesota and Manitoba, and the trans- 
action is somehow clothed with internationality. That 
is, we think it is. But that investiture is about as real 
as the idea that 1929 turned into something else in the 
way of time when it slipped over to 1930. ‘We are 
prone to think of nations as doing the business that 
is really done by individuals. That thought is valid 
only as to Russia, where the government is the only 
foreign trader. It is business units in London that 
trade with business units in New York. The United 
States does not sell machinery to England, it is John 
Smith in St. Louis who sells a machine to Henry Jones 
in Liverpool. Because many of our people are now 
investing their funds abroad we class the United 
States as a creditor nation, and then are surprised to 
find that many of the so-called debtor nations’ citizens 
have investments here. Investments are individual, 
not national. So long as we are a growing, expand- 
ing nation there will be foreigners—even in poverty- 
stricken nations—who will find cash to send here.. At 
the very moment that some of us are investing in 
South Africa some South Africans are investing here. 
We surmise that the foreigners will send their money 
here for sure things while, to some extent, we shall 
send our money abroad in a spirit of adventure. In 
other words, more and more will we do the world’s 
financial pioneering and more and more will the 
foreigners mop up behind us. And that is as it should 
be. Young men for war and speculation, young 
nations for enterprise and hazards; old men for caution 
and security, old nations for guarantees and 


certainties. 
tendency to 
get back to real 
old-fashioned in- 


vestment ideas is seen in the trend of new financing 
during the first month of the year. The offerings of 
new securities in January rose sharply in volume over 
the previous month and compare favorably with Janu- 
ary, 1929, both in volume and in the character of the 
issues placed on the market. During the first four 
weeks in the new year new issues aggregated a little 
less than 600 million dollars. They were practically 
all bonds or fixed income producing investments, mostly 
of domestic origin. In January, 1929, the volume of 
new financing for the full month totalled 700 millions, 
but in that period more than 400 million dollars was 
represented by stock financing and investment trust 
issues, so popular last year. Apparently the stage is set 
for a stronger bond market, perhaps in anticipation of 
forthcoming reparations financing. 
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MORE BONDS 
AT HIGHER PRICES 


' {HE MARKET 


sition at current levels the 
market has given indica- 
tions of sufficient strength to continue a movement 
that might be termed “upward irregularity.” In spite 
of the selective price movements of individual issues, 
the higher “average” values for listed stocks, increases 
the potential buying power of the public, committed 
as it traditionally is to the long side of the stock mar- 
ket. Fickle as such buying power may prove to be in 
the long run, it is now a factor to be reckoned with and 
will: continue to create buying power as long as the 
market averages advance. 

The irregularity of the market provides good cover- 
age for sophisticated distribution of stocks. There are 
increasing indications that this is taking place. The 
selling now seems to be of a different character than it 
was during the early stages of the advance. Much of 
it is what brokers call “wise selling,” originating from 
investors who acquired good bargains in the fall decline 
and are now accepting profits. Strictly investment 
commitments are also being liquidated as price move- 
ments establish levels no longer in line with investment 
values. These transactions, together with the usual 
professional selling, definitely mark the start of a dis- 
tribution phase of the upward movement. The in- 
crease in brokers’ loans in recent weeks tends to con- 
firm this observation but could hardly be said to sug- 
gest, as yet, a dangerous phase of stock distribution. 

The future of the market rests rather on the ques- 
tion of values. If one could only gain the conviction 
that sound values buttress this rise, there would be no 
cause for apprehension in any other direction. How- 
ever, generalizing for the market as a whole, values are 
being measured in terms of last year’s earnings position 
of the respective corporations represented. In spite of 
the last quarter recessions, 1929 corporate earnings 
were generally good and in many instances are record 
figures. 

At the moment there is not sufficient statistical data 
on hand to make, even a reasonably accurate guess at 
first quarter earnings. In the meantime, the market 
seems to be taking advantage of a “blind spot” in earn- 
ings statistics in order to gain higher levels. Perhaps, one 
of the strongest points in favor of the rise at this time is 
the interval that remains before first quarter reports will 
become available. But with these forthcoming reports 
variously appraised as a threat and a promise to the 
stock market, we must look elsewhere for material to 
build investment programs for the near term future. 

Before the market passed through the points of tech- 
nical resistance to the December rise, it at least had a 
focal point to make for, but having passed through 
these levels, the market no longer has any guide posts 
before it. Consequently, there will be little warning 
before the advance into new high territory is halted. 
Particularly nimble traders can readily adapt their 
operations to such a market, but the average participant 
in the market might do well to anticipate a situation 
which admittedly has not as yet materialized. Trans- 
lated into specific market advice this would mean 
starting to accept profits now in order to establish 
larger cash reserves than heretofore have been de- 


sirable. 
Monday, February 17th, 1930. 
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From an etching by Anton Schutz 


Where Do We Stand—And 
Where Are We Going? 


By G. G. Wycxorr 


most in the minds of every business man and in- 

vestor today. The view of the true picture, how- 
ever, has been obscured by the cloud of thought which has 
involved the stock market with business and economics, 
long after these two factors were having any appreciable 
effect on security prices. 

We have been travelling so long on the magic carpet of 
stock market profits that the bump which we received when 
we fell to earth in the collapse of October-November is 
still sore. We rise dizzily to our feet and look around .in 
the debris, expecting to find the answer to our business 
problems there—when as a matter of fact the answer to 
the present business situation is not to be found in the 
stock market collapse, although it had the effect of waking 
us up to a realization of the real_situation. 

Actually, business began to show signs of slowing down 
in 1926. We had gone through an era of prosperity, 
swifter and greater than any we had known. We had 
emerged from the war in a stronger position than any 
nation on earth and had come into an age of speed in 
transportation and communication which made the world 
our neighbors, and enabled’ us to turn over our money 
with such rapidity that it gave us credit facilities way 
beyond our needs. Thus we were, at the beginning of 
1928, in possession of tremendous wealth which was seek- 
ing employment—with the financial requirements of busi- 
ness below the money supply. 

Then, began the era of industrial financing through-the 
stock market which went to such lengths that it materially 
altered our commercial banking habits. The corporation 
no longer sought financing—money was seeking out the 
borrower. The result was over-financing beyond the cur- 
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WV wee: i do we stand now? This question is upper- 


rent needs of many companies. It may be reasoned that 
this had the effect of stabilizing and strengthening our 
basic industrial position to a point where we can stand 
a severe strain without weakening the structure. And it 
is true. But it was the multiplicity of industrial stock 
flotations that caused the trouble—plus the necessity of 
putting this new money to work to produce earnings and 
dividends. 

Thus we ushered in the age of super salesmanship— 
than which no greater has ever existed—and which proved 
beyond a doubt the supremacy of mind over “matter.” 
The words of the great apostle of mass production and high 
wages whose theory, “The more you spend the more pros- 
perous you are going to be”—which had been left more or 
less sadly neglected on the shelf—became the platform of 
a new cult. With it entered high pressure selling and its 
handmaiden the installment plan. And it was this com- 
bination that beat us. There is every evidence to indicate 
that 1926 was the top of business expansion; and that the 
period that followed was artificially created and overstimw: 
lated. 

While economics is not an exact science, there are certain 
reliable basic fundamentals which cannot be shelved for 
long. The family is one of them. Our consuming popu- 
lation consists of family groups, which are continually 
breaking up into so many adult economic units of 
purchasing power. But during the three years from 1927 to 
1930, the increase in the number of these purchasing units 
did not keep pace with production, so we promoted and 
developed new desires and new buying habits, while high 
wages together with the installment plan created a larger 


purchasing power. 
At this point if we had stopped for breath our common 
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those in close touch 





sense would have told 
us that it was inevit- 
able that selling in du- 
plicate and triplicate to 
the same population 
should bring about a 
buying saturation point 
—no matter how clever 
the sales plan. 

But from 1927 on 
we were too busy lis- 
tening to the whir of 
the printing presses 
which were merrily 
running off stock cer- 
tificates in almost every 


In subsequent issues many corporations of the 
type which maintain desirable diversity in their 
‘operations, among them certain public utilities and 
railroads which are strongly protected through 
geographical diversity, will be fully analyzed and 
suggestions made for investment as the market 
presents the opportunity. 


with an industry, and 
favorably situated to 
know conditions and 
prospects in a given 
company, are able to 
act before the facts are 
known to the public at 
large. 

Thus it is that the 
graph indicates a fairly 
close relationship _be- 
tween business and the 
stock market ‘during 
the investment period 
which began with 








industry. With selling 
appeals to buy goods 
of these newly financed corporations reaching us through 
advertising, by mail, radio, and every other conceivable 
means—it seemed only natural that the rewards of such 
Herculean efforts should be big business and big profits. 
In anticipation security prices rose and business men left 
their offices, shops and fattories—and hurried to the stock 
market. No one remained to hold an ear to the ground 
to hear the retreating footsteps of the consumer, even 
though by the Spring of 1929 they had developed to a 
loud resounding tread, easily heard with the naked ear, 
if the attention of the country had not been focused on a 
sensationally rising stock’. market. 

And stocks, although at a very high level, continued to 
rise on increased volume.in transactions. The addition of 
that stock market trend line to our economic and business 
statistics began to bring about considerable confusion. 
Mainly responsible for this is the old axiom that the stock 
market forecasts business conditions three to six months in 
advance. A glance at the accompanying graph, however, 
will show that this is true only a part of the time. From 
1926 to 1929 manufacturing production rose’ from 98 to a 
high of 128—or a gain of 30%, while during the same 
period the stock market rose from a low of 110 to a high 
of 310—or nearly 200%. 

During an investment period the stock market is re- 
sponsive to business activity to a more consistent degree 
than any other major influence. As a general thing, in 
what might be termed normal times, the trend of stock 
market prices anticipates business anywhere from one to 
three months. This is not illogical when you consider that 
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1921. The change in 
the market tempo in 
1926 is very noticeable—profit potentialities were actively 
stirring the imagination. It is at this point that the 
stock market and economics parted company, and the trend 
line of security prices rose from its investment base into the 
realm of probability—where it began discounting probable 
future earnings. 

The third and culminating period began when the stock 
certificate printing presses and high pressure salesmen be- 
gan to work overtime in 1928. The year 1929 opened 
with soaring prices in the face of high money and declin- 
ing business in many industries, which increased in num- 
ber as the year advanced. And when the stock market 
which seemed to be seeking lower levels in June, 1929, 
soared to new and dizzier heights the following September, 
it seemed that we had surely reached the Golden Age, and 
anyone who doubted it was unquestionably out of step 
with the times. “What greater evidence of wealth and 
prosperity could there be than six million to eight million 
share days? What real difference was there whether one 
made his money out of business or out 
of the stock market?”"—was the rea- 
soning of the hour. Logic was merely a 310 
word. 300 

Then came the 24th of October, and 290 {fl 
the 25th and the 26th, and a few days in 280 
November and a couple more in Decem- 1270 
ber, and the whole thing was over. 260 

And now—what? 250 

Here we are, a great nation of 126 40 

(Please turn to page 714) om 
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More work and fewer jobs! 





Chronic unemployment 


results, in face of increasing national wealth and broadening 
prosperity. Recent gain in employment suggests that prob- 
lem of surplus of products and deficit of jobs can be solved by 


Prosperity Is in the Pay Envelope 


By James J. Davis 


United States Secretary of Labor 





concurrence of industrial leaders, 








HE most dis 
T tressing phase 

of a_ business 
recession is the at- 
tendant unemploy- 
ment. A condition 
that may mean mere- 
ly more or less profit 
to employers spells 
hardship, _— suffering 
and mental anguish 
to the men and wo- 
men who are crowded 
of the payroll by a 
reduction in the vol- 
ume of production. 
Moreover, unemploy- 
ment further reduces 
consumption, and so 
tends to make a bad 
situation worse. Thus 
a vicious circle is set 
up, which often re- 
sults in a degree of 
business depression 
and unemployment 
out of all proportion 
to the original cause of curtailment. It is, therefore, highly, 
important that a tendency to unemployment be checked 
in its early stages. 


At the Turn of the Year 


The business recession which set in during the last half 
of 1929 resulted in a marked increase of unemployment in 
November and December; in fact, the degree of unemploy- 
ment was the greatest in some years. To my mind it was 
far more disturbing than the more dramatic stock market 
deflation with all its attendant losses. It was of the utmost 
importance that it should not become cumulative and 
chronic. It was highly gratifying, therefore, to find that 
there was a perceptible change for the better with the turn 
of the year. According to our figures the week ending 
January 6th there was a gain in employment of 3.4 per 
cent; the next week showed a gain of 3.3 per cent, and the 
wéek ended January 20th recorded an advance of 0.5 per 
cent. The indications are that the employment situation 
will continue to improve, and that we shall escape a period 
of extensive unemployment in this business cycle. 

The lion’s share of the credit for this quick upturn after 
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Workers Leaving a Western Electric Plant 


only two months of 
receding employment 
is due to President 


Hoover’s action in 
promptly facing the 
problem as one that 
was subject in a con- 
siderable degree to 
conscious solution. It 
has long been recog 
nized that business 
depressions are partly 
mental, just as busi- 
ness booms are. Booms 
keep on after the 
causes have been ex- 
hausted, and depres- 
sions tend to persist 
when the fundamen- 
tal facts indicate re- 
-vival. In warfare one 
way to stop an attack 
is to counter attack; 
the other is to await 
the shock. Without 
the President’s leader- 
ship we would have 
followed the latter policy in dealing with the business 
recession. 

The public is familiar with the successive steps the 
President took to maintain the morale of the business com- 
munity and inspire it to take the offensive. It may be 
argued that there was nothing fundamentally weak in our 
situation and that it soon would have righted itself. It 
is true that we had no money or credit panic to contend 
with, and that there had been no commodity inflation. 
But in the normal course I believe that there would have 
been a precautionary tendency severely to reduce wages 
and payrolls and unduly curb production. 





United Agreement 


The big, outstanding thing was the agreement of leaders 
of all industrial groups not to reduce the rate of wages. 
This had the effect of building up a determination to take 
action to justify the wages. Business leaders turned their 
thoughts to action. They were animated by the idea of 


hastening recovery instead of supinely submitting to re- 


cession. 
Prosperity is enclosed in the pay envelope. That en- 
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velope represents demand and consumption. We must 
either stabilize employment or provide wage-earners with a 
reserve against periods of unemployment if we are to have 
steady prosperity. 


Seasonal Employment 


A certain amount of employment fluctuation is due to 
weather conditions. Mother Earth gives us the means and 
the capacity to provide more than we can consume, but 
she also gives us periods of weather when we can produce 
but little. We can’t change nature, but in a country so 
large as ours and covering such a great range of latitude, 
we ought to be able to distribute production so that sea- 
sonal restrictions in some lines will be balanced by seasonal 
increases elsewhere. There needs to be a greater develop- 
ment of substitute or alternative occupation. The win- 
dow glass industry, for instance, is capable of producing 
a year’s requirement in six weeks’ full time. All our 
boots and shoes and textiles can be made in about six 
months’ full time. Our steel mills need to run only eight 
or nine months. Our automobile factories alternate fever- 
ish activity with periods of feeble activity, if not shut- 
downs. I believe that there are 10 million wage earners 
and their dependents in this country who are affected by 
a low wage or insufficient income. If their buying power 
were increased the resulting increase of consumption would 
contribute powerfully to closing the gap between produc- 
tive and consumptive capacity. If that desirable end could 
be realized we ought not to worry about what the worker 
would get in the way of increased pay. 

When I began to talk about a “saving wage” more than 
seven years ago, it aroused considerable opposition and 
criticism. I took the position then that the way to main- 
tain prosperity is to maintain the buying power of labor, 
and that means not only steadiness of employment but lib- 
eral wages. Industry is kept in the black ink more by 
volume of business than by paring of wages. It is now 
generally recognized that to reduce wages is to reduce buy- 
ing, and if buying is reduced beyond a certain point profits 
disappear. Business loses momentum, personnel disperses, 
morale is dissipated and credit impaired. The revival does 
not come until production has sunk below the remaining 
buying power and then the climb back is slow and painful. 


An Independent Problem 


With exceptions in some lines, the 
characteristic of these later years, how- 
ever, seems to be a considerable margin 
of unemployment when prosperity is at 
its highest. Industry appears always to 
have a cushion of reserved labor for 
times of peak activity, but labor is with- 
out a cushion of employment in times of 
depression. Fewer men in the manu- 
facturing and agricultural industries are 
doing more work. Productivity is in- 
creasing so fast that heavy increases of 
production are accompanied in many 
industries by actually decreasing num- 
ber of employes. We have here an em- 
ployment problem that is independent 
of good or bad times. An increasing 
number of men are displaced by ma- 
chines in their familiar occupations and 
they are finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to find places in new occupations. 
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ment constitutes a serious problem; it gives us a problem 
of unemployment in the flushest and most active times. It 
is present in the face of high wages and increasing payroll 
amounts. 

How much unemployment is there? We have no means 
of answering with accuracy. In the first place what is un- 
employment? Is the man voluntarily out of work, or in- 
voluntarily from sickness or age, to be counted among the 
technically unemployed? We undoubtedly have a large 
number of men who fall into this category, but they are a 
social rather than an industrial problem. 

The present census will give us the figures of unemploy- 
ment for’ 1930—the first complete actual count of the job- 
less we have ever had—but we need a means of keeping 
close account of the unemployed from month to month. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports of 
employment and payrolls from eight groups of industry 
and about 34,000 establishments. These groups are manu- 
facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, quarrying, 
public utilities, wholesale and retail trade, hotels, canning 
and preserving. In addition, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reports give us the employment and payroll statis. 
tics of the Class I railroads. Normally, all these figures 
cover nearly 7,000,000 employes. We assume that we 
thus have a representative cross-section of the status of em- 
ployment in the United States. But the Bureau does not 
undertake to calculate the absolute number of unemployed 
persons. It simply endeavors to give a picture of relative 
employment by means of a series of index figures, taking the 
status of the reporting industries in 1926—an average year 
—as 100. However, in 1928 the Bureau did, in response to 
a resolution of the U. S. Senate, undertake an estimate of 
the shrinkage of employment between 1925 and 1928. The 
estimate took the form of stating the number of employed 
persons in 1928, as 1,874,050 less than it was in 1925. The 
latter was a year in which there was no noticeable problem 
of unemployment, and the number of employed persons then 
was estimated at 23,348,692 wage and salary earners. No 
attempt was made to calculate the number of what might 
be called normally unemployed persons in 1925. 

The index of employment in manufacturing industries 
in 1928 was 93.8, taking 1926 employment as 100—and 
there was only a fraction of one per cent more employment 
in that year than in 1925. According to the manufactur: 
ing industries index, 1929 as a whole was the best employ- 
ment year since 1926, being 97.5, as compared with 93.8 























In the manufacturing industries there 
are actually fewer employes now than 
in 1923. This technological unemploy- 
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in 1928. In the middle of the 

ear the employment index 
was higher than at any corre- 
sponding time since 1923. In 
November, however, the in- 
dex dropped to 94.8 and fell 
sill further to 91.9 in Decem- 
ber, being 3.6 lower than in 
December, 1928, and about 
the same as the lowest month 
of 1928, which was January. 
The December index was ac- 
tually the lowest for Decem- 
ber in seven years and only 
January, 1928, was lower for 
that period, and that only by 
three points. 

From these figures we in- 
fer that after ten good months 
the end of 1929 ran into an unemployment condition that 
was worse than the average for 1928. To undertake to 
state the present number of unemployed persons would be 
only a guess of little value. The curious can take the in- 
dexes and figure to their heart’s content from the 1928 esti- 
mate. But the most extravagant calculations will not pro- 
duce unemployment totals at all comparable with the more 
than 5,000,000 of 1921. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Trend of Employment 


The situation in November and December last year was 
certainly alarming, and if it had continued, a long period 
of business dullness and labor hardship would have been 
inevitable. That is one of the reasons why we attached so 
much significance to the President's prompt moves to stop 
recession in its tracks and eagerly watched for results, 

There is normally a decline of employment—a seasonal 
decline—in November, December and January. Usually 
the upward turning point is about the middle of January. 
But this year the upward turn was evident in the first 
week of January. Employment fell off 4.7 per cent in the 
last week of December, but the next week it gained 3.4 
per cent and for the third week in January the gain was 
0.5 per cent. We are now getting back near the average 
seasonal situation. 

The rally is amazing, but we should not exult until we 


TREND of EMPLOYMENT and PAYROLLS 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-100 








see how employment holds up 
for the next few months. It 
is my judgment that employ- 
ment will keep its initial stride. 
It may not give us as good a 
year on the average as 1929, 
but it should be better than 
1928. . 

The shortness of the em- 
ployment slump being largely 
due to organized opposition 
to the depressive tendencies 
that were at work slowly in 
the last half of 1929 and 
swiftly in the last two months, 
we should be encouraged to 
set about fundamental plan- 
ning to maintain employment 
on an even plane. Of course, 
the whole problem of business ups and downs is involved 
here. It is something far more than accurately ascertain- 
ing the facts of unemployment and organizing a super- 
efhcient employment bureau. On the other hand, any con- 
tributions that can be directly made to the solution of the 
problem of unemployment will have a favorable effect on 
the larger problems of general industrial stability. Noth- 
ing will contribute more to steadiness of industrial demand 
than steadiness of employment. 


Increasing Productivity 


While it is theoretically true that there cannot be too 
much production in general, since products are merely the 
reverse of demand, inasmuch as we buy with what we pro- 
duce, it is a grim fact that we are constantly suffering from 
relative overproduction in different industries. A large 
part of this overproduction is due more to the increasing 
productivity of industry than to a lack of understanding 
of the limitations of the markets. Every manufacturer 
seeks to profit from increased productivity by obtaining a 
larger volume of business. This competition results always 
in overproduction, over-selling and market satiety. 

We must find some way to check the excesses of produc- 
tion that result from increasing productive capacity. I 
believe there are a hundred men in America who, if they 
had the right and the authority, could get together and 
solve the problem. 

Some countries meet the unemploy- 
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ment situation by “doles” or state insur- 
ance. Where the condition of unem- 
ployment was chronic, as in England, 
there was nothing else to do—even 
though such state assistance tends to 
perpetuate chfonicity. All countries 
pretend to care for the dependent in 
some way or other. But I think that 
in America we should solve the un- 
employment problem through industry. 
Unemployment is the other side of em- 
ployment. If we didn’t have the sort of 
industrial organization we have—highly 
mechanized industry—we wouldn't have 
the sort of unemployment we have. In- 
dustry must recognize that unemploy- 
ment is a part of the cost of production. 
Experiments in this direction have been 
made in England by a firm which because 
of increasing mechanization finds it 











Seasonal Unemployment 
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necessary to discharge employes. This 
firm carried the displaced workers for a 
(Please‘turn to page 720) 
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ONSTRUCTION is frequently spoken of as the sec- 
ond greatest industry. All authorities will agree that 
it is one of the most important, but its relative posi- 

tion is determined by the factors which are arbitrarily con- 
sidered in connection with it. Frequently building alone 
is figured when construction is mentioned, and this includes 
only structures with roofs. In that sense construction is 
probably the second industry. But when bridges, roads 
and other construction work is embraced along with house- 
building, it will probably ‘assume first importance in the 
rank of the nation’s industries, and second only to agricul- 
ture. 

Buildings erected under architectural supervision will 
easily total 7 billion dollars annually. There have been 
estimates made indicating that residence building will ac- 
count for at least 5 billion annually and less than one-half 
of these residences employ architects in their designing or 
planning, so that fully two and a half billion dollars can be 
added to this total. In addition we must 
consider the tremendous volume of con- 
struction work done upon the public high- 
ways, erecting bridges and structures for 
common carriers, coal tipples, materials 
bins and other miscellaneous 
structures. 

The fact that the construc- 

tion industry is so 
‘large, however, is 
of but minor im- 







































































































































































Consuming Industries Hold the 


By Grmore IpEN 


Business 


Part Il—Building* 
The Outlook for Building Revival This Year 


portance in relation to the fact that it possesses such a mul- 
tiple complexion and involves so many and diversified con- 
ditions of employment and materials. Due primarily to 
this has it been rightly characterized as a keystone to busi- 
ness prosperity. Today it is confidently predicted that if 
the construction industry can be speeded up all industry 
will take on a new momentum. 


That these statements are not far 
wrong can be shown by two ob- 
vious facts, i. e., the labor in- 
volved and the diversity of ma- 
terials consumed in construction. If we reckon the present 
population of the United States at 120,000,000, and the 
adult population at 85,000,000, the number employed is 
probably little in excess of 47,400,000 people. The great 
employers of labor are, in their relative importance, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, mercantile, transportation, govern- 
ment, construction, mining, oil and banking. The number 
reckoned to be employed in construction work is better 
than 1,800,000 people. That, however, is direct employ- 
ment. 

Construction work not only gives employment directly 
to a great army of workmen, but it gives employment to 
many lines of undertaking which contribute materials for 
construction. For instance rock quarries are almost ex- 
clusively dependent upon the orders from construction en- 

rises. Likewise the output of the cement mills, the 
lumber mills and at least 20 per cent of the output of the 
steel mills goes into construction. For every man directly 
employed in construction there are several more given em- 
ployment in the manufacture of materials used in this kind 

of work. 
Just list, for instance, a few of the materials which go 


Major Business 
Factor 





* I the Outlook for the Automotive Industry and its In- 
aie general business appeared in the February 8th issue. 
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into construction work, many of them depending ex- 
clusively upon construction for their market. We have 
brick, stone, sand, gravel, lime, cement, terra cotta, tile, 


glass, 


factory employees are 


gypsum, rubber, paper, paint, tar, fiber board, 
jumber, lumber substitutes, steel, metal, alloys of an 
increasing number, brass, aluminum, bronze, mica, copper, 
lead, electrical fixtures, wiring, plumbing, pipe, machinery 
of sundry descriptions, gas and electricity. The list is by 
no means complete but is representative of some of the 
materials which are most readily recalled. If it is true, as 
claimed, that manufacturing employs more than 10,500,000 
persons, then certainly a considerable proportion of those 


buildings, bridges and industrial plants are constructed. In 
the larger projects organization and management have been 
able to effect a reduction in costs despite the tremendous 
advances in wages. For instance steel erectors in New 
York City, who received $5 a day prior to the war are now 
getting $15 a day, and yet the cost of erecting steel has 
not advanced. Through a better system of organizing the 
work, motorizing delivery and multiplying derrick lifts, 
the total cost has been held down. This serves primarily 
to illustrate the complexity of construction work and the 
varying factors which enter into each phase of it. 

The volume of construction in 1929 was approximately 





the same as in 1928, 
according to the index 





turning out products 
used in construction 
work. 

We have very good 
reasons for saying that 
construction is next to 
agriculture in impor- 
tance, and therefore if 
construction is capable 
of stimulation then 
business generally can 
be stimulated. It is 
more potent in its abil- 
ity to revivify business 
generally because con- 
struction, unlike agri- 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATED BY ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD. 
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numbers of the Associ- 
ated General Contrac- 
tors of America. This 
-|| was-due to the large 
_ amount of work car- 
m ried over from 1928, . 
*l as the volume of con- 
. tracts let in 1929 was 
al} about 15 per cent less 
>| than in the previous 
mi year. The decline in 
construction work last 
year was almost wholly 
in residential building 
work. Many reasons 
are ascribed to that. 








culture, consumes the 
output of so many in- 
dustries and therefore exer- 
cises a deeper influence upon 


the industrial life of the 


country. As a matter of 
fact it is the single great in- 
dustry which has an insati- 
able appetite for materials 
and which lives upon the 
output of other businesses. 
It is a misconception, how- 
ever, to believe that a stimu- 
lation of construction work 
will give occupation to men 
who might have been thrown 
out of other employment. 
Labor in construction work 
is just as highly trained as 
labor in any line of manu- 
facture, frequently more so. 
A concrete worker must 
know the art of mixing and 
laying concrete. It would 
be futile to employ a green 
man on such work. And a 
steel erector is a steel erector 
because of his vast experi- 
ence at rigging and in han- 
dling structual steel. You 
could not take a man off a 
lathe in an industrial plant 


and send him out to drive rivets on a skyscraper. 

In a recent conference on construction the’ Secretary of 
Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, pointed out that with resi- 
dence construction costs before the war represented at 100, 
the present cost of such work has advanced to more than 
200 per cent. On the other hand wholesale prices are 
holding generally around 150 per cent. That is represen- 
tative of conditions existing in the construction industry. 
The organization and management of housebuilding is upon 
an entirely different basis from the manner in which large 
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Estimated Construction Expenditures 


During 1930 

Steam railways, additions and betterments to 
roadway and structures .......++..ssee0- $680,000,000 
Electrio railways, new construction.......... 149,000,000 
Electric power and light............+-eeeseees 865,000,000 
Telephone and telegraph ..........-+.eeeseeee 300,000,000 
GER, WUIMGE,  sesssccccccccccdeccscccsccecees 425,000,000 
Roads, pew construction ........+seeseeeeees 1,200,000,000 
EI Tb en cs cwticcsidnccdescdeccwtvcnccsecsee 1,000,000,000 
Water Works .......ccccccccccccccccsccecees 350,000,000 
OWEN Bi i vcsiecccasesclvccccessetawccstssecess 850,000,000 

Miscellaiidous public works (subways, bridges, 
airpgpts, rivers and harbors, etc,, etc.).... | 300,000,000 

Building ‘donstruction: 

Apartments and hotels ................00++ 1,156,814,000 
GN, ei Sito esi sadndsnsascaenyencsrenss 885,568,000 
Office puildings ............-seeseeeeceeees 678,837,000 
MMAMEEEDIN Fass niis side's anise sass deseileecsibiens 289,144,000 
aod Sia1cise6 cso dsenceaqancebeedeves 640,854,000 
WwbHS GUNES oo cicciciccccccvcccccvevcesee 818,175,000 
Ios donde oaiceeeececsenesecanoweness 217,267,000 
TEORGIRRIS § osc ce cccccccwesccescccccccceccess 871,278,000 

Automotive, banks, stores, clubs, welfare, 
; ity and theatres ........-+.-eeeeee 970,258,000 

Buildings,! all types not designated by 
architect (estimated) ......--...++.++2+0+ 1,972,000,000 


OEE er Cr Lee ce $12,619,190,000 
Possible overlap of utilities building programs, 
building construction and other items..... 1,000,000,000 


Total estimated expenditure for 1990...... $11,619,190,000 

















Some insist that the 
cost of new residences has be- 
come excessive and entirely 
out of line with prices gen- 
erally. Certainly we know 
that the cost of new residences 
is much more excessive than 
the cost of rents. Some au- 
thorities allege that there is 
an oversupply of residence 
construction, whereas it has 
been contended on the other 
hand that due to the tremen- 
dous intetest in the stock 
market during 1929 private 
individuals were inclined to 
speculate and not to invest 
in homes. The relative im- 
portance of those explana- 
tions can merely be surmised. 
Certainly it would seem, 
from the rapid decline in 
residence construction since 
last October that stock losses 
may have had some bearing 
upon the matter. 

But people must have a 
shelter and they must have 
an office and a plant for 
their businesses. Commer- 
cial structures, including 


hotels and apartments, have increased in volume consist- 
ently. Such structures depend upon mortgage loans for 
their backing and not even high interest rates deterred such 
undertakings in 1929. It is therefore reasonable to expect 
that with the easing of mortgage money in 1930 a renewed 
activity may be expected. Of course there was during the 
closing days of 1929 a tendency on the part of many in- 
dividuals to draw on their savings in banks, in building 
and loan companies, and to borrow on insurance, in order 
to cover their speculations in stocks. That, however, was 
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but a temporary situation which is rapidly correcting itself, 
and mo: money is rapidly becoming not only more 
plentiful but cheaper. 


Private Estimates The F. W. Dodge Corporation 
a. ae estimates that the outlook for 
of New Building 


building construction in 1930 is 

for a total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $8,514,000,000. This would be well in excess of 
the total for 1929 and about the same as the average for 
the past five years, 1924-1928. The greatest increase will 
be on account of public works and utilities, and next for 
apartments. The third will be for remodeling. The field 


in which the largest decline in construction work is ex-_ 


cores is for commercial buildings and next for industrial 
ildings. This is undoubtedly predicated upon the surmise 
that general business will not be as brisk in 1930 as it was 


in 1929, or because business will be more conservative in' 


its expenditures. 

The Copper and Brass Research Association has issued 
an estimate of $9,000,000,000 as the prospects for con- 
struction during 1930. That, it would seem, is one of the 
most optimistic of the private estimates. All of these, 
however, have been superseded by the telegraphic survey 
made by the newly created Bureau of Housing in the 


Department of Commerce, which recently announced that* 


the construction program in the United States during 1930 
will probably reach the total sum of $10,000,000,000— 
a record figure. The Government's figures estimated 
$7,000,000,000 for construction and maintenance of public 
works and by public utilities, and $3,000,000,000 for resi- 
dences, commercial and industrial structures and other pri- 
vate operations. The Government's estimates for private 
construction was held conservatively to that total which 
represented the work done during 1929, whereas the in- 
crease was noted in public works and by utility companies. 

All of these estimates are conservative. They fail: to 
include the more generous promises for 1930 and notably 
some of those which were placed in evidence at the 
National Business Survey Conference in Washington last 
December, such as the program of the utilities for 1930 
and the various state plans for roads and highways. When 
we include all these proposed works it is easy to figure on 
expenditures exceeding $11,500,000,000 for construction 
during this year. That figure, however, embraces construc- 
tion projects of sundry and various kinds. 


It makes little difference what the annual variation in the . 


amount of construction may be, the statistics show that six 
times as much money is being spent for new structures as 
was spent twenty years ago. This is proved by the figures 
compiled by the Engineering News-Record and shown on 
the accompanying graph. The growth of the industry has 
been consistent and highly satisfactory over a period of years. 


Forecasts, however, are no more than mere fore- . 


casts. The year 1928 gave the industry the largest record 
in history. About a year ago the plans on board ‘indicated 
a still greater record for 1929, but conditions developed’ 
turning the scales in the other direction. Now we enter 
another year with private estimates held to a conservative 


figure while governmental out- 


fore promises better of fruition than upon previous occasions, 


Buildin g Must But while we may acknowledge 
ae ie that the construction industry is 
ind a Market the greatest consuming ind 

we must also realize that it is an 
industry which has much to sell. Represent it in the form 
of rents or ownership, that which is built must be mar- 
keted. Therefore construction depends’in‘no small meas- 
ure upon the requirements of industry and the prosperity 
of business. Only in the case of public buildings may we 
expect any part of construction work to be sold as a non- 


utility. 
One of the most favorable factors:in the whole situation, 


** however, is the fact that competitive influences within the 


construction industry are more alert to the emergencies 
existing and are honestly striving to harmonize their con- 
flicting interests. Producers of competitive materials have 
since 1920 been very largely organized into institutes and 
trade associations. In years past they ‘have organized to 


,compete for markets. Within the past six months efforts 


have been made, with some degree of success, to bring these 
organizations together for the purpose of eliminating their 
most aggressive and unwise tactics. The Florida conference 
between builders and labor, seeking an agreement to pre- 
vent strikes and ‘lock-outs during the next year, is but 
another indication of the spirit of harmony or at least the 
desire for harmony which is pervading the industry. 

At the special Washington conference of the construc- 
tion industry in January an executive committee was or- 
ganized and definite plans for cooperative effort were laid. 
This committee undertook, among other things, to make a 
credit survey and to use its good offices to effect an improve- 
ment in loans and mortgage rates. Cooperative advertising 
and other means were discussed to bring more stable in- 
fluences to bear upon construction work. Many of these 
efforts are undoubtedly empirical and probably some will 
go to waste. The important thing, however, is the motivat- 
ing influence behind it all. That is the spirit which be- 
speaks for determination and the will to accomplish things. 


- - e- tore. - ~ ” aa ua 1 


Materials manufacturers, construc’ 
tion firms, and all individuals in- 
volved in the industry will prob- 
ably adopt different means of ac- 
complishing the desired ends. They promise, however, not 
to be so inharmonious as they have been in the past. And 
all of these programs may prove more or less practical. 
That all these factors are organizing for a consistent drive 
for business cannot be denied. Some will prove stronger 
than others, and some of the plans may prove unsuccessful. 
It would be unwise, however, to prejudge them all. 

A big mail order house, Sears, Roebuck & Co., has 
broadened its plans for the sale of building materials. 


More Harmony 
in the Industry 


‘Large investments have been made in mills, plants and 


factories for manufacturing the materials. Ship lines, 
motor lines and other agencies have been set up to market 
them. Today the company is 
offering not only to sell the ma- 








lays for construction promise to 
be excessive. We know that gov- 
ernmental contracts are as slow 
of cancellation as they are in the 
making. Therefore iv is reason- 
able to expect that once the pro- 
gram is started the public works 
are less likely to be sidetracked. 
With this backlog the stimula- 


A rating of companies associated 
with the Building Industry appears 
in the Dividend Forecast, page 701. 


terials to build a house, but will 
build and finance it upon reason- 
able terms. 

The Steel Frame House Com- 
pany, which has not only been 
making the steel sections but ac- 
tually building model homes at 
specific urban points, now pro 

(Please turn to page 714) 








tion of construction work, there- 
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How the Market Appraises 
Industry 


A Comparison of the Mar- 
ket Value of Great Groups 


By Roscor P. CrensHAw 


business recession that developed last year prior to 

the decline in stock prices, it has been declared to 
be a poor forecaster of industrial conditions. Although 
the market did not indicate well in advance, that business 
operations had reached a point of hesitation and in many 
instances were declining as early as last summer, consider- 
able allowance must be made for the boom nature of the 
market at that time. It is recognized that the stock market 
had two different purposes to serve, first an appraiser of 
corporate prosperity in terms of per share values for 
various kinds and groups of stocks and second, a specula- 
tive boom unrelated to values or business trends. 

The boom nature of the market was predicated, in part, 
on a popular conviction of the existence of growing pros- 
perity and corporate earnings and in part on the nation- 
wide participation in speculative profits that were being 
realized in the steady advance of stock prices. Like any 
other kind of a boom, the stock market at the peak of an 
upward movement is fed more by speculative excitement 
on the part of its participants and less by the intrinsic 
values of the units being bought and sold. Naturally, this 
tends to destroy the value which the market might hold as 
an indicator of comparative industrial conditions in normal 
periods. As for giving an advance warning concerning a 
definite turn in business prosperity, the stock market 
seemed to be incapable of functioning at all, after it had 
reached one of the last stages of speculative excitement at ° 
the peak of an upward movement. 

But making due allowances for this inherent weakness 
of stock market trends in the appraisal of general business 
conditions, is it not possible that the market might still 
serve a useful purpose in its appraisals of various. groups 
of stocks under a different set of circumstances than those 
which existed during the boom phase of the market ad- 
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BB tenines the stock market failed to discount the 


vance? For in spite of the failure of the market to herald 
the 1929 business recession at the proper time, interpre- 
tations of its various group movements have indeed served 
a useful purpose during the past few years. And in the 
hope that price trends might continue to serve some help- 
ful purpose in the future, studies of group movements are 
being continued. 

One of the most interesting of the various attempts 
to break up the market price valuations into various 
groups was inaugurated by the Stock Exchange during the 
fall of 1929. Starting with September of that year and 
calculated as of the first of that and subsequent months, 
figures are presented for the total value of all stocks listed 
on the exchange, broken up into 32 groups. It has proved 
to be a happy incident that this compilation was begun in 
September for at that report, the aggregate value of all 
shares had reached its peak for all time. 

This value in September amounted to 89,668 million 
dollars, representing an advance of almost five and a half 
billion over the previous month. The depreciation in total 
values up to October Ist was comparatively small, amount- 
ing to a little more than two and a half billion. But Octo- 
ber and November showed severe declines in the total 
valuation of stocks so that from September to December a 
total depreciation in values of all listed stocks amounted 
to 28 per cent—a total shrinkage of the value of all stocks 
trading on the stock exchange of 26 billion dollars. 

Of perhaps more practical value to stock market stu- 
dents, is the distribution of this loss over the various 
groups of stocks that make up the market. The severity 
of the fall decline and the widespread losses that were 
realized by investors, both actual and “ on paper,” resulted 
in a popular belief that the depreciation of values occurred 
equally among all classes of stocks and with’little variation 
between the different groups. This, however, is found to 
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be far from the case. The figures now available from the 
records of the Stock Exchange show that there was a 
variation of as much as 45 per cent for the automobile 
group compared with less than 19 per cent for the petro- 
leum stocks. 

There is also a good deal of variation between the time 
when each group reached its peak and the time at which 
its low point was recorded. Calculated only at the start 
of the month, the extreme points are not indicated either 
from the standpoint of the exact time or from the stand- 


point of. the absolute high or low valuations. The im-’ 


portance of this is mitigated, however, by the compre- 
hensiveness of the figures for they include all stocks traded 
on the stock exchange. In the monthly figures, practically 
all of the groups are seen to attain their high points on 
the September calculation, although one important excep- 
tion is to be noted for the public utility companies. Both 
the holding companies and the operating companies 
(which are reported separately in the case of those shares) 
reach their high point in the October report. 

On the recovery, the variation between different groups 
as to the time when their low points were reached is still 
more marked than the turning point of the market ad- 
vance. The aggregate figure for all stocks reaches its low 
point on December Ist. However, there are many im- 
. portant groups which show 


The steel group and the communications division of the 
utilities both suffered about 30 per cent depreciation jp 
market prices, two per cent more than the general marke 
average. _ Losses in the steel group were distributed rathe 
evenly in’ the first four months of the record and hit their 
low in December. By January they had recovered to , 
point where only 25 per cent shrinkage was indicated from 
the high. The communications group also made their low 
in December with a rather precipitous break between 
October 1st and November Ist and a slower recovery jn 


January. 


Some interesting comparisons are to be seen in 
the gas and electric division of the public 
utility shares. These companies are divided 
into two groups, the holding companies and 
the operating companies. Both groups were higher on 
October 1st than on September Ist (contrary to the figures 
reported for other leading groups) and attained in the lat 
ter period, a valuation of 5,849 million dollars and 5,124 
million dollars for the operating companies and the hold: 
ing companies respectively. From this date to the Decem. 
ber valuation, the operating companies fell off 35 per cent 
and the holding companies 
fell off 32 per cent. Both re. 


Utility 
Shares 





still lower group valuations 





on January 1st including the 
railroad stocks, petroleum, 
retail merchandising, and 
mining shares. Even when 
group advances are recorded 
for January, the changes are 
comparatively small. 


Automobile and accessory 
Electric Manufacturing 
Petroleum 


From Peak ‘trespective of 
when the 


to Trough high and low 

points occur, 
the calculations in the accom- 
panying box, show the per- 
centage of depreciation of 
values for twelve groups dur- 
ing the five months from 
September Ist, 1929, to Janu- 
ary 2nd, 1930. The railroads, 
which are one of the groups 


Gas and Electric (holding) 


** Calculated from Octo 





Decline in Stock Market Valua- 
tions of Twelve Leading Groups 


Issues Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


Gas and Electric (operating).... 35% °° 


* Calculated from high and low valuations recorded 
during period September wr ll 1929, to January 2nd, 1930. 


covered between 4 and 5 per 
cent of this valuation by Jan- 
uary, being one of the sharp- 
est gains of any major group. 
Thus, the utility group is 
seen to be one of the last to 
succumb to the decline and 
one of the earliest groups to 
recover. At the same time, 
. the difference in valuation in- 
as. dicated by group prices, fell 
19% off to a very marked degree 
87% and within. .a. considerably 
86% shorter period 'of ‘time. than 
on other groups, in spite of the 

reputation for stability of 
39%,°° earnings and depression-proof 
23% characteristics of the utility 
wthed companies. Had the utilities 
failed to recover with vigor, 
their pre-decline reputation 
might be considered to have 


—" 


Valuation 
(Billions) 


Percentage 
0 
Decline® 

















to show a _ comparatively 
smaller percentage of decline, 
reached their high (in the Stock Exchange compilations) 
in September and reached their low point in the January 
recording. September, October and November contributed 
a little less than a billion dollars each to this total shrink- 
age. The petroleum group showed a percentage of decline 
in aggregate values that was slightly less than the rails. 
Neither of these two groups had been generally considered 
to have been contaminated with as much inflation in the 
previous advance as other groups of stocks, the rails be- 
cause of their traditional investment qualities and the oils 
because of the generally unsettled condition of the indus- 
try during the height of the upward speculative movement. 

The next group from the standpoint of comparatively 
low percentage of market depreciation is the food stocks. 
This group came ito popularity as speculative media at a 
somewhat belated period of the advance. This factor, to- 
gether with the essential nature of the industry and there- 
fore its depression-withstanding characteristics probably 
accounts for the lower ratio of price depreciation of the 
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been impressively overthrown 
by the market valuations re- 
corded. However, the recovery of the gas and electric 
group has been notable since the December calculation of 
valuations. In the light of these facts it is logical to 
attribute the scope of the decline in this instance to the 


fact that the technical position of the utility shares in these 


groups was seriously impaired by their immense specu 
lative following which they acquired during the course of 
the advance. 


Chemical, mining and merchandising 
groups—three widely disassociated 
fields of commercial activity—showed 
declines in valuation of 35, 36 and 
37 per cent respectively. The shares of the companies that 
comprise these three groups, occupied a prominent place 
in the focus of public interest in the stock market during 
the market advance—a fact that accounts in a measure for 
(Please turn to page 728) 
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Things To Think About 


Going Down 


WHEN a marine ship goes down 
the passengers take to life boats; 
when an airship can’t go down the pas- 
sengers will take to gliders—life boats 
of the air. That is possibly an ex- 
aggerated conclusion from the success- 
ful descent of a naval lieutenant from 
the U. S. dirigible Los Angeles. As 
against the parachute, glider debarking 
has the advantage of determining the 
landing place. Transcontinental air- 
ships may thus drop way passengers. 
* ok # 


Will Pullman Traffic 
Fly Away? 


HE railroads stood back and let the 
motor buses rob their local pas- 
senger trafic. Will they let the air- 
plane lines raid their long haul pas- 
setiger business? The answer is 
apparently in the negative. But, after 
all, it was really the private automobile 
that made day coaches comfortably 
roomy. It is hard to imagine private 
airplanes numerous enough to vacate 
the Pullmans. But maybe. 


* * * 


Foreign Trade Rolls On 


DECEMBER imports were the low- 

est in five years and exports the 
lowest in the same period except for 
1927. We momentarily lost our 
tightening grip on foreign trade when 
the stock market whip lashed our 
knuckles. An inspection of the five- 
year figures reveals the comparative 


evenness of foreign trade. Imports were * 


largest in April in 1929, but in 1928 
for FEBRUARY 22, 1930 


October was the best month, with 
April a close second. March came 
to the top in 1927 and in 1926, but 
December led-in 1925 and December 
and February were at the top in 1924. 
In exports January led in 1929, Octo- 
ber in 1928 and 1927, November in 
1926 and October again in 1925 and 
1924. The volume of our foreign 
trade grows with similar steadiness. 
Exports have gained over the im- 
mediately preceding year for six years 
in a row with the single exception of 
1926. 


*x* * 


A Stimulant of Industry 


THE emancipation ‘of woman from 

domestic drudgery is one of the 
greatest boons to present day business. 
Not only is it responsible for the 
growth and development of such in- 
dustries as the manufacture of wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric 
refrigerators all of whose sales 
are steadily mounting, but it is 
substantially’ increasing the revenue 
of utilities from the growing sales 
of electric energy. The baking 
companies are showing mounting sales 
for bread and particularly cake, while 
the demand for packaged goods is even 
extending itself into the meat indus- 
try. The greatest days of the food 
companies of all kinds lie before them. 


»s ke ® 


Paying for 
Non-Consumables 
C ONSUMERS could.absorb more of 


what they want if they didn’t have 
to pay so much for the incidentals that 


et 


they don’t want. Alexander Galt, De- 
partment of Commerce official, tells the 
National Retail Drygoods Dealers As- 
sociation that people have to pay 
$3,000,000,000 a year for distribution 
charges that are in the nature of waste. 
That's three-fourths of the annual cost 
of the federal government. Railway 
transportation represents only ten per 
cent of the distribution burden. A 
Commission to save that annual 
$3,000,000,000 could accomplish more 
in a year in the way of savings than 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has done by twenty-five years of rail- 
way rate regulation. Cut out useless 
wrapping, packing, handling, loading 
and unloading, etc., and every family 
in the country would have $150 more 
a year to spend on what it actually gets 
for its money. 


x * # 


To Protect Investors 
Curtail Profits | 


THE American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company is alarmed lest it 
might make too much money. Doesn't 
sound natural, but president Gifford 
told a U. S. Senate Committee that his 
company. was essentially an investor's 
enterprise and that big profits bred 
speculation, which is not so good for in- 
vestors. If other corporations should 
take this paternalistic attitude toward 
their shareholders the mainspring of 
business enterprise might be weakened. 
Maybe Mr. Gifford was talking 
about one thing and thinking about 
another—that hundreds of thousands 
of his stockholders are paying their own 
profits as telephone users. What goes 
into one pocket comes out of the other. 
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Short Term Rail Bonds for 


Investment 


Good Yield Offered With Three-Year Maturity 
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Atlantic Seaboard. The 
road serves the important 
bituminous coal fields of 
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clude a portion of short 
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term bonds to give the 260 
portfolio balance. Being 240 
fixed income _ bearing 








securities, they naturally 220 
are subject to fluctuations 
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in price to only a small ex- 200 
tent, assuming that com- 
pany maintains its financial 
integrity, but because of 
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their relatively short 
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maturity, they practically 
assure the investor the 





prospect at any time of 
selling the bond and ob- 








taining the original amount 





paid. In the meantime, 
the bond will have earned 
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interest on the amount of 
money invested. 
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Secured on Property 


The 444% Bonds of 
the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
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nois, the agricultural regions 
along the Ohio River valley 
and the iron and steel mills 
around Pittsburgh. Balti- 
more, the chief eastern ter- 
minus of the road, has been 
increasing in importance as 
a seaport, especially for the 
intercoastal trade via the 
Panama Canal. The rail- 
road also reaches Philadel- 
phia and New York where 
the company owns its own 
freight terminals on Staten 
Island. Westward, the lines 
reach Lake Erie at Toledo, 
Cleveland and Sandusky, 
and connects with Southern 
roads through the impor: 
tant gateways of Cincinnati 
and Louisville. 

Serving as it does the 
most populous sections of 
the country, traffic is natu 
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Co., due March Ist, 1933 
are a safe and attractive 
short term obligation which at current 
prices returns a yield of approximately 
5% to maturity. The issue is known 
as the Convertible 4!/s, but inasmuch 
as the conversion privilege expired 
February 28th, 1923, the bond is now 
only a straight obligation of the com- 
pany. The issue is outstanding in the 
amount of $63,250,000 and ranks 
parri-passu with the $125,000,000 Re- 
funding and General Gold Bonds 
Series “A,” “C” and “D.” Under the 
indenture provisions, the mortgage 
securing these bonds covers the entire 
properties of the Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad Co., or specifically, a direct 
lien on 2,286.5 miles, collateral lien on 
2,649.4 miles, and perpetual lease- 
holds on 144.2 miles. The prior liens 
ranking ahead of these issues amount 
to $282,838,800 provision for the re- 
funding of which as well as of the 
Convertible 4s due in 1933 are in- 
cluded in the Refunding and General 
issue. 

The Baltimore & Ohio properties 
are strategically located, reaching seven 
of the ten largest cities of the United 
States, and having the shortest route 
from St. Louis and Chicago to the 


rally well diversified, and 
moves in both directions in 
almost equal amounts, so that the 
empty car movement is close to the 
ideal minimum. About 63.6% of the 
total revenue freight tonnage is origi 
nated on the company’s own lines. 
The road is chiefly a bituminous coal 
carrier, this commodity being the chief 
item in the products of mines which 
constituted 60.7% of the total freight 
trafic in 1928, the most recent year 
for which such statistics are available. 
Manufacturers and miscellaneous 
freight, carrying a high rate, together 
made up the second | up ac’ 
counting for 27.4% of the total traffic. 
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Products of agriculture comprised 
44%, products of forests 4.3%, ani- 
mal products 1.2%, and L. C. L. mer- 
chandise 2.0%. 

The management’s program for im- 
provement has been uninterrupted for 
many years. At the end of 1928, the 
road and equipment stood at $528, - 
926,073 as compared with $405,854,- 
251 at the end of 1921, but the differ- 
ence does not fully represent the total 
of expenditures to increase and im- 
prove facilities. Extensive improve- 
ments have been made in terminal fa- 
cilities. The condition of the road 
compares favorably with other lines. 











Road in Strong Position 










As a direct result of the physical im- 

provements made, the operating ratio, 
that is the ratio of the total operating 
expenses to the total operating reve- 
nues has been reduced from 83.8% in 
1921 to 72.9% in 1928 and with prob- 
able further improvement shown for 
the year 1929. The substantial gains 
made by the company in net earnings 
in recent years, have been attributable 
not to the increase in gross revenues, 
for as a matter of fact these have fluc- 
tuated irregularly, but to the greater 
control over operating expenses. 

Total gross revenues in 1929 were 
$245,418,776, an increase of 3.6% 
over 1928, while the gross income ap- 
plicable to the payment of interest on 
funded debt and other fixed charges, 
before Federal income taxes, amounted 
to $60,613,911 comparing with gross 
income in 1928 of $56,766,041. Total 
fixed charges in 1928 were $31,845,- 
097, which were earned 1.90 times. 

The capital structure of the com- 
pany has been strengthened in recent 
years by increasing the proportion of 
common stock in the set-up. In 1927 
and again in 1929, stockholders were 
offered rights to subscribe to additional 
common stock, as a result of which 
funded debt was cut from the un- 
wieldly and financially top heavy 73% 
of total capital, or a ratio of approxi- 
mately three to one, to the more de- 
sirable present ratio (including the re- 
cent offer of Conv. 44s due 1960) of 
66%, or two to one. 

In view of the railroad’s position, the 
4VY,s due 1933 deserve a high invest- 
ment rating. If a favorable oppor- 
tunity to refund occurs the bonds may 
be called before the maturity date, 
in which case they are redeemable 
as a whole on any interest date on 
90 days notice at 102!4 and inter- 
est. If this course is followed, the 
holders or present purchasers will be 
the gainers as the bonds may now be 
obtained on the New York Stock Ex- 
change at about 98!4 to yield about 
5% to maturity. 
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Bond Buyers’ Guide 


Note.—The following list of bonds has been arranged solely on the 
basis of current yields to maturity. The position of any issue is not 


intended as an indication of its relative investment merit. 


Readers 


should observe a proper diversification of commitments in making their 


selections from this list. 


aS a 


Hi. 
Panama 548, 1958..........00-eeeee Tes 
Norway 40-yr, a BYe, °B5......0606. 
Dominican 5448, 1948......cesceeeee (a) 
TERE GR; MOB sc ccvcccccccescccccces (b) 


Interest 
Tim 


Current Yield 
ens Funded Call In- to 
Price Price come Maturity 
1024%GT 102% 5.4 5.3 
100F 101 5.4 5.4 
101G 96 6.7 6.0 
100 98 6.1 6.1 






Atchison, Top. & 8. F. Conv. 4s, 1955.. 267.4 5.51 110 90 44 4.6 
Pennsylvania 58, 1964.........ssseseeee ape 8.25 102T 03 4.8 4.8 
Illinois Central 4%s, 1966...........++. Seae 1.75 1024%4GT 98 4.8 4.8 
Central Pacific Guar, 5s, 1960....... ) ..<c- SB 105GT 108 4.9 4.8 
Southern Railway Dev. & Gen. 6s, 1956 133.8 2.48 oe 116 6.1 4.9 
Great Northern Gen, , 1986..... (b) 1380.8 2.36 enn 110 6.3 4.9 
Missouri Pacifico lst & Ref. 58, 1977.(a) 125.2 1,28 105A 99 5.0 6.0 
Bock Island-Frisco Terminal Ist the, 

BOSE ccccccecccccccccccccccccccocs inne x 1024%T 88 4.9 5.0 
N. Y¥., Chic, & St. L. Ref, 5%s, rae) 69.6 2,12 05 106 6.1 6.1 
Central of Georgia Ref. 5%3, 1959..... 81.1 1.56 105AG 104 5.2 5.2 
) gr Bg Ist 5s, 1946........ ee 1.27 1 97 5.1 6.2 
Chic, . Indiana Ist Ref, 5%s, 1962 49.9 1.50 105 104 5.3 6.2 
Nor’n , ee Ref. & Impr. 68, 2047.(a) 166.7 2.43 110G 113 5.3 6.3 
Wabash Ref, & Gen. 5%s, 1975..... (a) 62.4 1.75 105AG 104 5.3 5.3 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 1st & Cons. 

Ga, 1958... cewseessccccseecssees (b 13.9 x 1074%T 107 5.6 5.4 
Balt. & Ohio Ref, & ~~. 6s, 1996..(a) 284.2 2.05 1074%,AG 109 5.5 5.6 
Minn., St. Paul & 8. 8. M, Ist 4s, 1988 weet 1.59 obee 89 4.5 6.8 
Cuba RB, RB. Ist 5a, sabe Dleccccccccovese 2.78 81 6.1 6.6 

Public Utilities 

Pacific Gas & Eleo. Gen, ° 1942. 34.36 1,93 106T 101 4.9 4.8 
ndiana Natural Gas Oil Ref, 5s, 1986 .... 2.62 rr 100 5.0 4.9 
Gas of N. ¥. Deb. 54s, 1945.(a) .... 5.40 106T 106 5.2 4.9 
Columbia Gas & Elec, Deb, 5s, 1: ae 6.15 105T 100 5.0 6.0 
Montana Power Deb. 5s, 196%....... (a) %.7 2.67 105T 99 6.0 5.0 
Detroit Edison ist & Ref. 6, 1940..(b) 14.0 3.27 107%T 107 5.6 6.1 
Utah Power & Light Ist 5s, 1944...... een 2.90 105 98 6.1 6.2 
Hudson & Manh’n Ist Ref. 5s, 1967.(b) 5.9 2.63 105 97 6.1 5.2 
Postal Tel, & Cable Co, Tr. 953... 0.6 1,99 105 94 5.3 5.4 
. W. Wks. & El, Dob, 6s, 1975.(a) 12.7 1.48 110 105 6.7 6.7 

Seattle st 5s, 

BODE cscachinsKiasciesscenccsassocess 0 a 2.01 105 90 5.3 5.8 
Phil, Rap. Trans, 6s, 1968... ...... (0) 10.0 1.81 106 90 6.6 6.7 
Twin City Rap. Transit ist & 

BYe, 105Z........ceeeeeeceeee (b) (a) 4.4 1,68 106T 71 6.9 7.3 

Industrials 

Youngstown ~* & Tube 1st 5s, 1978.(a) 8.74 105T 101 4.9 4.9 
Gulf Oil Deb. IQAT....ccreccccece 4.59 104AT 100 4.9 4.9 

is Chalmers a Ba, 1967....000. 4.61 108T 100 5.0 4.9 
International Match Deb. oe 194. (a) si 67.08 ae 0.7 6.1 6.2 
National D: Prod, Deb, 5%s, ’ a : 5 " . 

er, man Deb. %) wYTTTT ire eae He — po ye oy 
Chile Copper Deb, 5s, 1947.......... (a) . 5. 5. 
Sinclair Pipe Line 6s, 1942.......... ) 3.68 103 5.2 6.5 
B. F. Goodrich Ist 6%s, 1947........ eee 2.61 107A 106 6.1 5.8 
U. 8. Rubber Ist & Ref. 5s, 1947...(b) 2.6 1.70 105A 86 5.8 6.3 

Short Terms 
» Chic, & St. Louis 2nd & Impr. : 

oa “May 1, 1GBLcccccccccsescocece (a) 17.3 2.12 102 101% 5.9 4.9 
Humble Oil & Ref. Deb, om *82...(b) . 8.05 102%A 101% 5.4 4.9 
Amer, Cotton Oil 5s, May 1, 1931...... 19.32 105 99% 5.0 5.6. 

Convertible Bonds 
Atch., & SB. F. Deb. 4%s, °48..Com.@166.6 5.61 102 140 3.2 
Inter’l Py & Tel. Deb, as, 89... — @66% 6.02 102% 118 3.8 
N. Y., N. H & "EB. cccee aG108 = iae’ pred =. se 
Chesapeake Corp. Ool, Tr, 5s, '47.. “0&0 R ‘ 
Amef. Inter’l Oorp, Deb. 6%, '49..Com.@80 2.34 105 9% 67 6.9 


mas are in $1,000 denominations only, except (a) lowest denomination $500, 


@ 

1? se Sallable as a whole only. 
until 1980 or later 
Curb. (a) Available over-the-counter. 


T—Callable at agemoeaed lower prices. 
X—Guaranteed by proprietary oo’ (co) 


G—Not callable 
Listed on New York 
¥F—Not callable until June 1, 1935. 
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COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 








Developing New Possibilities in 
Natural Gas 


Invasion of Eastern Seaboard May 








Be 

Foreshadow “Super” Gas System i 

tric’ 

By Jonn B. Fuiyer 

Fue 

IKE a great many American en- percentage of the system’s total in- more probable that this step is in line witl 
terprises, Columbia Gas & Elec- come since this division, in line with with the simplification of departmental qui 

tric grew to its present gigantic common experience of the traction in- activities that has been accomplished in tim 
stature from a very humble beginning. dustry, is more or less static, showing the electric and gas divisions and which ope 
Today one of the most versatile of the only a mild inclination to increase its has as its object, increased efficiency enc 
public utilities, the company began its annual revenue. and economy of operations. fac 
career back in the early part of the Gasoline, oil and other operations, a : acc 
Nineteenth Century. The Cincinnati including ice, water and heating serv- owing Gas Business lior 
Gas, Light & Coke Co., a small pioneer ices, however, have added their fair Natural gasoline, of which the com- lio 
gas producer, formed the nucleus for share to the yearly totals of gross and pany produced 43.08 million gallons 19 
an organization that last year produced net. , These divisions show a steady in 1928, is a sort of corollary to na- tiv 
a volume of gross business approaching rate of growth, even though it has not tural gas output. And it is in this fr 
125 million dollars. been the management's policy to ex- latter field that Columbia Gas & Elec- po 
In one respect, the present company ploit the company’s extensive oil prop- tric excels. For some years, prior to 2 
resembles its modest forebear, since the erties aggressively, as yet, in the face of 1926, something resembling a contest 14 
electric division of Columbia's business prolonged unsettlement in the petro- was staged by the electric and gas divi- Ww 
remains largely in the Ohio and con- leum industry. Manifestly, it chooses sions whose revenues yearly alternated dt 
tiguous West Virginia and Pittsburgh to bide its time and conserve oil reserves in contributing the larger total to gross g 
territory, comprising a compact, inter’ against a period of more lucrative revenues. 0 
connected and well integrated unit. prices, or perhaps intends to hold them This delicate state of balance was ct 
as a sort of secondary line of defense upset and the company’s gas business 0 

In Wealthy Territory against a barely possible contingency shot ahead of the rather prosaically, ¢ 


Embracing a highly industrialized 
area with an estimated population of 
five millions, the electric subsidiaries 
Operate in a section of the Middle 
West, among the most progressive and 
wealthiest in natural resources. The 
growth of this section is clearly re- 

_ flected in Colum- 
bia’s steadily ex- 


which might demand the further de- 
velopment of revenue sources. 

It is questionable whether the recent 
formation of a new subsidiary, the 
Appalachian Oil Development Corp., 
which will take over the oil interests 
of six natural gas subsidiaries, signifies 
a departure from this policy. It seems 


though satisfactorily expanding electric 
branch, when Columbia Gas assumed 
its present form with the acquisition of 
Ohio Fuel Corp. in 1926. This 
strategic move on the part of an alert 
and aggressive management promises to 
have more far-reaching effects upon 
the company’s future than are yet fully 
apparent. 
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COLUMBIA GAS and ELECTRIC (Co. 





One immediate 
result was to give 
Columbia Gas 
complete control of 
the United Fuel 
Gas Co. of Vir 
ginia, in which it 
had previously 
held a 51% stock 
interest while Ohio 
Fuel Supply Co.;): 
a subsidiary of 
Ohio Fuel Co, 


N D owned the remain- 
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panding revenues SCALE 
from electric op- 170 
erations and the 160 
150 
constant _enlarge- 140 
ment of facilities 130 
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Street railway +4 
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was to greatly enlarge the company’s 
sope of operations, increase its finan- 
cial size and, lastly, expand its earning 
capacity. 

The greater percentage gain of per 
share income following the Ohio Fuel 
merger, compared with the growth of 
the old company, before the merger, 
proved the Columbia management 
shrewd traders and augurs well for the 
system's future earnings in its role as 
a leading representative of the natural 
gas industry, a field where recent de- 
velopments suggest that an already 
dominating position may be further 
emphasized. 


Rising Revenues 


Before touching upon these events, 
however, it is of interest to consider 
those aspects of Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric’s current position which have a 


bearing upon present 





charges also apply against more exten- 
sive, and likewise expensive, storage 
and manufacturing equipment. 

Among natural gas companies, na- 
ture provides all of the last named 
facilities and substantially all of the 
storage capacity as well. And Colum- 
bia Gas is abundantly blessed on both 
counts. Thus, in addition to oil 
rights in 4.55 million acres of land rep- 
resenting part of the company’s 560.59 
million dollar property account, it has 
gas rights in 5.03 million acres. With 
more than 81% of the former and bet- 
ter than 85% of the latter still held in 
reserve, the company seems assured of 
an adequate supply of both natural gas 
and oil far into the future. 

Moreover, these natural gas reserves 
are being developed along economical 
and conservative lines through the 
practice of mixing the artificial variety 
of gas with the natural product at im- 


recently as to suggest that the industry 
may be only on the threshold of its 
greatest development. 

The advent of high pressure steel 
pipe and the utilization of established 
pipe lines, now obsolete from the 
standpoint of their original use as oil 
carriers, have paved the way for the 
opening of entirely new industrial and 
domestic markets for natural gas. 
Some campaigning may be necessary to 
fully develop the latter, but industrial 
consumers generally have recognizéd 
the advantages in natural gas as a rela- 
tively cheap, clean fuel, exceedingly 
effective where high temperatures are 
required over an extended period of 
time. 


Extending Operations 


With customary foresight, Columbia 
Gas & Electric has been setting its 
house in order to meet 
these new - conditions. 





earning power. The Ohio 





Fuel consolidation, along 
with various lesser ac- 
quisitions from time to 
time, have put the gas 
operations in the ascend- 
ency as instanced by the 
fact that this department 
accounted for 60.65 mil- 


1920 
lion dollars and 67.17 mil- 1981 
lions of total income in 1982 
1927 and 1928, respec- 1998 
tively, while revenues 1924 
from electric light and 1925 
power activities were #1926 
22.48 million dollars and #1997 
24.79 millions. In other #1998 
words, both departments #091999 


during 1928 scored a 
gain of more than 10% 
over 1927, while gas in- 
come in 1927 had gained 
only 1.7% over 1926, 
contrasted with 12% for 
the electric utilities. 





_ *Figures for present company formed by merger of Col. Gas & El. 
Co, of W. Va. and Ohio Fuel Corp. 

for C. G. & E. Co. of W, Va. 
par value. + On 1,500,000 shares of no par value, 
mately 8,872,000 no par-.shares outstanding at end of each year. 
q Paid $8.45 on $100 par stock. and. $1.30 on new no par shares. 
*¢ Qn new common resulting from 2% for 1 split-up April, 1929. 
*** Twelve mos. ended Sept. 30, 1929. 


. for years, figur 
alone, f On 600,000 shares of $100 
§ On approxi- 





Since the Ohio Fuel merg- 
: at er, it has been pushing its 
Columbia Gas & Electric’s Record sate ame ee 
F cathowd ‘ istic, Enmel pe = Div. ward so that, in addition 
TOS: a) on on . e 
Account Sse Pfa. Divs. Giamen Common to the rich middlewestern 
a es territory, the company’s 
eseeee 962,92 —_ ‘$0.88 +$0.76 None system, through its gas di- 
aK 65.738” 14.62 3.99 17.98 $86.00 vision, is now knocking at 
we 65.86 «15.28 8.46 $6.91 +6.00 the portals of the equally 
Wey 66.10 «18.58 4.28 $8.47 $6.00 prosperous New York- 
= 72.07 «21.08 5.08 $3.70 14.75 New Jersey area osten- 
eal 94.54 «26.78 6.36 $4.41 $2.60 sibly with a view to em- 
_— 145.88 31.40 8.52 $5.38 $2.60 bracing that section also 
it 439.96 98.12 «28.47 $6.98 $4.40 in its fold. 
bevel 457.09 96.76 «28.27 $5.28 $5.00 Late last year, it was 
Baal 569.60 107.19 29.16 §6.97 §5.00 officially stated that there 
ecctil 605.12 11898 30.87 #°2,08 *#2.00 was no immediate inten- 


tion to enter the larger 
cities of New York and 
Philadelphia. Perhaps the- 
ories of a link-up with 
the manufactured gas 
lines of Consolidated Gas 
of New York and Public 


es are 











Service of New Jersey 





An exceptionally low 
operating ratio has al- 
ways been characteristic of Columbia 
Gas & Electric's record. Thus, the 
ratio of operating expenses and taxes 
to gross revenue varied between 
53.86% and 50.49% in the period 
1920-1925, falling to a still lower aver- 
age in the next three years when it 
fluctuated between 50.46% and 
46.71%. 

This favorable trend may be traced 
directly to the growing preponderance 
of the natural gas business. Upkeep 
of natural gas properties is ordinarily 
much lower than is the case with elec- 
tric utilities, where capital investments 
are comparatively large. Similarly, 
capital expenditures in natural gas 
facilities run to smaller proportions 
than with manufactured gas, where 
larger maintenance and depreciation 
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portant consuming points. This pro- 
cedure, aside from tending to prolong 
the life of reserves, has the further ad- 
vantage of reducing operating costs by 
eliminating the necessity of maintain- 
ing peak load facilities for the manu- 
facture of artificial gas twelve months 
in the year. Added benefits are de- 
rived from the standpoint of savings in 
cases where the distribution cost of 
natural gas might be excessive. 

But probably the most interesting 
phase of this subject is the possibility 
that the mixing of natural and artificial 
gas, for economic reasons, may no 
longer be a purely. inter-organization 
matter. The natural gas business is, 
by no means, new. Yet it is certain 
that exploitation of natural gas on a 
large scale commercially has begun so 


may be exaggerated or 
premature. The reader may draw his 
own conclusions on these points. But 
it should prove interesting to consider 
briefly the events that have given rise 
to such speculative reasoning. 

The reported affiliation, last year, of 
Columbia Gas & Electric with Utilities 
Power & Light, Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric and American Gas & Electric, for 
the purpose of pooling gas and power 
resources which would form an inter- 
connected system of natural gas lines 
from Texas to the Atlantic seaboard, 
if consummated, might well be ex- 
tended one logical step further. Simi- 
larly, a reputed working agreement 
with United Gas Improvement for the 
distribution of natural gas throughout 
a portion of United Gas Improvement 

(Please turn to page 720) 
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The Merging of the “Northerns” 


Proposed Consolidation of Northwestern Rails with Attendant 
Separation of Burlington to Head a New System Holds Numerous 
Opportunities for Investors in the Shares of Roads Involved 


By Prerce H. Futton 


battles between the two most powerful railroad 
giants and international banking houses, for two of 
the biggest and best railroads in the United States, was on. 

It resulted in one of the biggest and most disastrous 
panics in the history of the New York Stock Exchange; 
in a gigantic railroad merger, and, three years later in its 
unscrambling. 

Soon there may be undertaken, on Government sug- 
gestion, and formal sanction, a remarriage of the very 
roads that were unscrambled by United States Supreme 
Court decree 26 years ago; also the divorce of one of the 
big roads involved in that Herculean fight, and the setting 
up of another powerful system with it at the head. 

Now, instead of a panic, these various proceedings 
should offer unusual market opportunities in price appre- 
ciation of the securities directly involved, all of which will 
be dealt with in detail later. 


\ T about this time 29 years ago, one of the biggest 


Then, Edward H. Harriman, at the 
height of his power, as a leader in the 
railroad world, with the rich Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific and several 
smaller lines absolutely under his con- 


The Early 
Contest 


This was notably true following his experience with 
the Burlington. His next move was to obtain control of 
Northern Pacific. He all but succeeded. This was at 
tempted in the open stock market. It was a royal battle, 
with each side buying thousands of shares day after day. 
Harriman was determined to get control. Hill was equally 
determined not to lose it. 

The stock soared to $1,000 a share. So thoroughly was 
Wall Street rocked from one end to the other that a 
terrific panic occurred on May 9th, 1901. Total trans 
actions in all stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
that day were considerably in excess of 3,000,000 shares, 
an altogether unheard-of record for that period, when the 
number of listed stocks was only a fraction of the more 
than 1300 issues that now may be traded in. 


All this and more because two railroad 
giants, each with the support of a 
powerful international banking house, 
were battling for control of a railroad 
with over 6,000 miles of line. 

After the smoke of the stock market battle and crash 
had cleared away, the situation, so far as control of 
Northern Pacific was concerned, was 


Battle for 
Control 








trol, set out to get the Burlington. 
Under the able management of C. E. 
Perkins, mentor of many future rail- 
road presidents, it had become one of 
the best-managed and most produc- 
tive railroads west of the Mississippi 
River. It. has been getting better 
physically and richer financially ever 
since. 

Harriman lost in his race to get the 
Burlington.. His strongest, and even 
bitterest rival. James J. Hill, “Empire 
Builder of the Northwest,” and 
whom Harriman was said to have 
called “The Bald-Headed Eagle,” 
won. He got this rich prize for his 
Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific. This was a bitter pill for 
Harriman, the indomitable fighter, to 
swallow. 

If he failed in whatever he at- 
tempted in one direction, he tried in 
another with renewed and even more 
determined vigor. He wanted not 
only to win but to rule. 


Burlington 


28 small lines. 


Great Northern 
Northern Pacific 


28 small lines. 


Proposed New Burlington 
System 
I. C. C. Plan No. 14 


Colorado & Southern 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, of Texas 
Fort Worth & Denver City 
Trinity & Brazos Valley, and 


Proposed New Northern 
- Lines System 
‘I. C. C. Plan No. 12 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and 


settled around the peace table, with 
the elder J. P. Morgan as chief 
arbiter. In this instance Harriman 
and Hill sat with their feet under the 
same table. 

The Northern Securities Co. was 
organized to take over both Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern. Harri- 
man and Hill were given relatively 
equal representation on the board of 
directors. Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern jointly took over 
Burlington, which Harriman had s0 
keenly sought, and for which he 
waged such a vigorous contest. 
Those two roads have owned about 
98% of the stock during all the years 
that have intervened. 

Northern Securities, for the chief 
purpose for which it was formed, 
viz., to acquire and hold a majority 
of the.stock of Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern, and to effect a mer’ 
ger of the two corporations, was not to 
be of long duration—only three years. 
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property. « a 
| Remember above | OF THE NORTHERNS 








In those days the United States 
Government was exceedingly jealous 
of the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act, which had not been 
in effect very long. Under those provisions it brought 
suit against the new holding company on the grounds that 
it was the medium for stifling competition between those 
roads, and therefore was violating this already famous, but 
now largely forgotten, law. 

In March, 1904, the United States Supreme Court 
decided in favor of the Government and ordered dissolu- 
tion of Northern Securities, so far as it held the stock 
of the two Northern Lines, and the return of their 
deposited shares in exchange for those of Northern 


New Federal 
Attitude 





the two Northern Lines and Spokane Portland & Seattle 
but that Burlington could not be included. 

This rumor found ample justification in the commission's 
own plan, as it put the two Northern Lines together, but 
took away Burlington and placed it at the head of a new 

stem. 

Thus the I. C. C. proposes to put together the two roads 
that 26 years ago the United States Supreme Court, 
following a Government suit, decreed must not be 
allowed to be together, through the medium of the 
Northern Securities Co. Could anything in the railroad 
world represent’ a more complete turnabout in the 
attitude of the Federal Government with respect to unifi- 
cation of parallel and competing lines? 

In the second 
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ously stated, 98% 
of its stock has 
been owned joint- 
ly by those com- 
panies for con- 
siderably more 
than a quarter of 
a century. 














Furthermore, not 
only does the 
Commission de- 
mand divorce for 
Burlington, but 
proposes to set it 
up at the head of 
a new family — 
in strict railroad 
parlance — as a 











tition between 
them, which were 
characterized as parallel and competing lines. In those 
days there could be no more flagrant form of violation of 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

That was in 1904. Behold what a change! After the 
I. C. C. brought out its tentative consolidation plan in 
1921, which provided for placing Great Northern with 
St. Paul, those who directed the affairs of the former com- 
pany and Northern Pacific, decided that if there were to 
be general consolidation, the two Northern Lines should 
go together and that the system should include Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle, whose stock they owned jointly. 

Nothing was said about the inclusion of Burlington, 
but in reality it was assumed that it would come auto- 
matically into the big merger, if it were authorized by the 
IC. C., because of the joint ownership of practically all 
of its stock. In other words, it was treated in. the plan 
simply or largely as an asset, the same as any other securi- 
ties or property owned. 


Excluding the Not so the I. C. C. For some 
Burl time prior to the publication of its 
uriington plan, late in December of last 


year, for placing the railroads of 
the United States into 19 geographical groups, it had been 
rumored that approval would be given for unification of 
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new system of 


railroads. Just how this will be done is extremely in- 

teresting. 

Problem of It is one thing for even the 

Di ] Interstate Commerce Commis- 
tsentanglement sion, the powerful body dele- 


gated by Congress to supervise 
and regulate the railroads of the United States, to order 
such a divorce and quite another thing for Burlington 
to get it by strict legal procedure, particularly in a case in 
which the parties are so closely bound together as the 
Burlington is with its joint owners, Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern. 

Not only do those two companies own practically all of 
Burlington stock outstanding, but it has been pledged as 
collateral under one issue of bonds authorized and put 
out by Great Northern and two by Northern Pacific. 

In the first instance, Great Northern, the amount of the 
issue was $115,000,000, of which $9,141,000 has been 
redeemed, leaving the balance now outstanding $105,859,- 
000. The bonds are known as Great Northern Railway 
General Mortgage Series A 7’s. These bonds were issued 
in 1921 for 15 years and therefore mature in 1936. There 
are four other series, B, C, D and E, out under the same 
mortgage, but they do not have to do with the 
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Burlington transaction. They aggregate about $80,000,000. 

In the second instance, Northern Pacific, the amount of 
bonds outstanding is $115,661,900. They are known as 
Refunding and Improvement, Series B 6's and Series C 
5°s, and are callable in 1936. 

Not only would it be necessary to find a substitute for 
the Burlington stock pledged as collateral under these issues 
of bonds, but it would be necessary also to find a guarantee 
of interest until 1936, when the Great Northern issue 
would mature and the Northern Pacific issue called. It 
might be suggested that this could be done by a Burling- 
ton holding company, if it should be decided to form such 
a corporation, to take over the Burlington Railroad stock 
from Northern Pacific and Great Northern. 

With these and other knotty legal problems in connec- 
tion with the whole undertaking, it is understood that the 
lawyers for the various companies have been busily engaged 
for some months. 


- It is possible that their task will be 
ae ong further complicated by a difference 
Obstacle of interpretation of certain pro- 


visions of the Northern Pacific Re- 
funding and Improvement mortgage. By some authorities 
it might be construed that the Burlington Railroad stock 
now deposited as collateral applies only to the issue of 
bonds made in connection with the Burlington transaction, 
while by others it might be held that this Burlington stock 
is collateral under the mortgage for whatever other issue 
of bonds may have been made or may be made. 

Before Burlington stock could be disposed of, consent of 
the stockholders of the owning companies, Northetn Pacific 
and Great Northern, would have to be obtained. Obvious- 
ly, they would want to know what they were going to 
get in return before giving up practically complete owner- 
ship of a company, wonderfully equipped physically, whose 
lines are located in rich traffic producing territory, whose 
actual earnings are large, and which pays a dividend of 
$10 a share in cash a year on its own stock, and whose 
profit and loss account contains a rich plum that has been 
increasing steadily and rapidly for years, both in size and 
lusciousness. 


That is one side of the big 
problem of undertaking to 
divorce Burlington from 
Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern. The other is arranging for satisfactory col- 
lateral in substitution for the Burlington stock now under 
the issues of Great Northern and Northern Pacific bonds 
to which attention has been directed. It is more ticklish 
business to attempt such an exchange than 
to make the proverbial swapping of horses 
in the middle of the stream. Such collateral 
as Burlington stock can’t be dug up every 
day in the week, even by clever and high- 
priced corporation lawyers. 

So far 1.0 definite official statements have 
been made by either Northern Pacific, 
Great Northern or Burlington officials as 
to what it is proposed to do with the 
rulings of the I. C. C. on the unifica- 
tion plan of the Northern Lines, or 
with respect to the general grouping 
plan of that body for those lines and 
the Burlington. 

Of course, the latter, so far, is 
somewhat in the position of the in- 
nocent party. 
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-., Now, it can’t do much toward setting up its own hous. 
hold again and serving as pater-familias, unless the parties 
to whom it has been: married for 29 years are. willing tp 
give it a divorce. To be less figurative and more specif; 
relative to the actual situation with which we are deali 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern officials and dire. 
tors are in favor of unifying those two properties and 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle. 





Reason for Right here it may be stated for the 
5 : first time their chief reason for favor. 
eparation ing this step. It is to make one less 


trans-continental railroad system in 
the Northwest. They know that ever since the St. Pav! 
built its costly, and then ill-advised, extension to the Coas 


‘in 1913, there has béen one more system than the coun. 


try, as so far developed, or as is likely to be developed 
for some years, can support properly. 

They feel that Northern Pacific and Great Northem 
would be a stronger:property as one than either could ke 
if continued separately. The latter arrangement would 
involve the duplication of a great amount of service with 
respect to minor traffic producing centers, where only one 
railroad is needed, instead of concentrating upon the points 
from which the biggest and most remunerative volume 
comes. 

With Northern Pacific and Great Northern together, 
there would be competition only between that unified 
system and the St. Paul Railroad. Leading authorities on 
the Northwestern railroad situation believe that these two 
systems would be able to serve that part of the country 
satisfactorily for some years to come. 

Officials and directors of the Northern Lines realize also 
that if, as a unified system, they were to compete with 
the St. Paul for through freight and passenger traffic, they 
must have a line from the Twin Cities to Chicago. It is 
believed that if the Burlington were to be divorced from 
the Northern Lines, so far as important corporate relations 
are concerned, trackage and traffic arrangements could be 
made with the Burlington that would give them satisfac: 
tory service between those two points. This might not be 
-regarded satisfactory and ownership or lease of the Bur 
lington line from St. Paul to Chicago might be demanded 

It is interesting and important to state at this time that 
only a relatively small part—less than 10% in each in 
stance—of Burlington’s total traffic and earnings, comes 
from exchange of business with those lines. Look at the 
Burlington map and you will see that most of its own lines 
stretch out to the fertile plains of the far Central West 
and to the equally rich territory in the Southwest. In 
other words, from a trafic and operating standpoint, 
physical connection between Burlington and the Northern 
Lines seems much more important to the latter 
than to the former. 

In considering this point don’t forget, how: 
ever, what the strong and rich Burling: 
ton means to the Northern Lines, purely 
as an investment. For illustration, Bur- 
lington pays a cash dividend of 
$10 a year on its own stock, 
amounting to $17, 
083,910. This is 
divided on a 50-50 
basis between the 
two owners, North- 
ern Pacific and 
Great Northern. In 
the case of the for: 

(Please turn to 

page 730) 
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The Battle of the Coppers 


Producers Resist Mass Attack of Consumers on 
Price Structure—Maintenance of Present Level 
of Paramount Importance to Leading Companies 


decade to recover from the super- 

animated growth of the War 
period, and its fortunes during this 
interval sank to extremely low levels. 
Only since the beginning of 1928 did 
the industry regain its prestige, once 
more elevating itself to a high estate 
in the economic world. Compared 
with the long’ period of adversity pre- 
ceding it, however, the recent period 
of prosperity of the copper industry 
can be considered only as of short 
duration. The prospect of sinking 
back into a state of impotency is grue- 


[’ took the copper industry a full 


By WiILi1aAM KNopDEL 


: having tasted success, in the form of 


good profits. The industry is now ap- 
parently-attempting to defy economic 
law to maintain its dominant position, 
with the leaders bending every effort to 
stave off defeat. 


Battle Between Producers and 
Consumers 


As in many of the great raw material 
industries, overabundance has long 
given the consumers the upper hand, so 
that now when the copper industry is 
making a great stand to prevent the 


has been their lot previously, the con- 
sumers under the whip of sustained 
high prices, are establishing what 
amounts to a buyers’ strike. Last year 
this was attempted too, but the con- 
sumers recognizing the copper market 
as a sellers’ market, negotiated their 
requirements on the best terms possible, 
which were of course, the producers’ 
terms. When the stock market crashed 
in October, 1929, reverberating 
throughout the business structure, the 
established decline in commodity prices 
was accelerated and the return of 
buyers’ markets in copper as well as 












































































some to the producers, especially after recurrence of the profitless times as other products seemed inevitable. 
Status of the Leading Copper Companies 
-——Production Cost (Per Lb.) ———, 
Cost After 1929 
Depreciation Production 1929 
Production Company Before Operating (Est.) Leverage Earnings 
Company (Pounds) Figures Depletion Cost®* Thousands - Per Per Share 
1928 Cents Cents Cents of Lbs. Share** (e) 
Anaconda Group: 
Uso k in c0s05odbins s0esecaneanes 272,288,773 NF (1) (1) 800,000 $1.00 $8.65 
BE. Tose stcesrcesceessccesasepaes 104,057,057 7.0 9.7 5.9 178,000 (2) 4.00 
nk 0. icteredkcbetusens en 660 asneeeus 265,863,517 8.3 8.5 5.4 325,000 (2) 5.25 
ra rere 88,123,811 10.7 11.1 9.9 88,000 0.75 4.60 
Grates Camaned (8)... ccccccccchvcceses 36,420,009 9.5 9.9 8.8 68,000 (2) 8.80 
Kennecott Group: ; 
| ee 520,098,107 v2 7.8 7.2 600,000 0.62 6.65 
Nevada Consolidated .............eesee. 268,462,629 &8 9.4 8.7 266,275 0.56 3.96 
Other Producers: 
Calumet and Arizona (4)............... 180,864,152 NF 9.5 7.8 180,000 1.55 9.60 
oo ee aaa 121,204,000 9.1 9.5 8.0 121,000 0.60 3.67 
EE ET or,7eoe79 6 gg ghee gy 2.4 98,000 0.87 7.80 
Granby Consolidated ...........+++.++- 57,621,754 9.2 13.7 10.8 60,000 1.30 9.20 
BROW MI 5.051005. ont ds0scavseeeweneae 42,201,908 (5) 8.4 5.4 42,000 0.90 7.38 
NII ons sap sac kanes secesesieasense’ 365,228,810 9.2 9.7 2.7 40,000 0.95 8.00 
DRONES, n o6 8058 66660006. 54.06000s0000de0n028 48,259,448 11.9 12.0 11.1 70,000 0.95 5.26 
ea re 207,950,240 NF 11.6 10.4 210,000 1.05 5.75 
United Verde Extension................ 45,200,040 1.5 7.5 6.5 65,000 0.45 2.25 
* Operating cost after crediting sundry metals reflects roughly the operating status of the company. ** Effect of change of 1 cent in 
price of copper on per share .  (e) In most cases estimated, based on first nine months of 1929. NF—Not available. (1) Esti- 
mate of cost per pound of copper produced precluded by form of company’s report, and by its widespread activities, which includes manufac- 
turing of copper and brass products, ... rating costs yer” of co) timated at 9.80 cents, and cost after depreciation 
10.75 cents. In 1928, company 2 Ibs ‘ ©, 316, “Reet zinc, 174,672,128 lbs. of lead, 15,768,636 ozs. of 
silver; and 109,578 ‘ozs, of gold, (2) Th change. oférs of st ete © jes now largely or almost completely owned by 
Anaconda. (8) Includes Braden and Utah properties. ~” (4 cludes N elia properties now merged. (5) Not available. Production 
in values is copper 40%, lead 24%, zinc 21%, silver 18%, gold 2%. 
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Yet while most commodity prices have 


fact that the general commodity price 
level has reached the lowest level since 
1922, copper is one of the few that 
has resisted, remaining pegged at 18 
cents per pound in the face of dimin- 
ished demand and rapidly mounting 
inventories. These latter conditions are 
of course ideal for consumers to regain 
the upper hand but their efforts have 
so far been unsuccessful. Indeed it is 
becoming evident that there are present 
in the situation factors which, while not 
apparent on the surface, nevertheless 
have enabled the producers to intrench 
themselves so securely that ordinary 
tactics of business warfare are ineffec- 
tive in dislodging them from their posi- 
tion. Supporting this view is the fact 
that copper which has always been a 
barometric commodity, extremely sensi- 
tive to coming developments, and par- 
ticularly a declining volume of business, 
has in the present business crisis been 
virtually impregnable. : 


Powerful Groups Control Production 


The key to the present situation in 
copper is the integration which has 
been going on in the industry for the 
past six or seven years, the magnitude 
of which is as yet not generally recog- 
nized. The second factor and one of 
almost equal impor- 





yielded ground, as is borne out by the 











would continue to produce at the high 
rate which was actually warranted by 
boom periods in general business 
activity of the country, but which 
meant the accumulation of large stocks 
on hand and consequent price cutting 
in times when business activity sub- 
sided. This was clearly the case in 
1923, when the price of copper 
dropped from 174% cents per pound in 
April to a level of about 12!4 cents 
which prevailed almost throughout the 
entire latter half of the year, and 
despite this, producers continued 
operating at capacity. 


Since that time the picture has 
changed radically. The degree of con- 
centration and therefore the quickness 
with which the industry can normally 
adjust itself to changing conditions, is 
revealed in the fact that the four lead- 
ing interests now control about 80% 
of the productive capacity of North 
and South America. ‘These two con- 
tinents produce about 78% of the 
World’s output. Of the electrolytic 
refinery capacity, North and South 
America possesses approximately 88% 
of the total world’s capacity. The 
policy followed by these four major 
producers, therefore, is of paramount 
importance in determining the status 
of the industry. That they are work- 
ing in accord is obvious from the action 
of the copper market. The coopera- 





tance is the concentra- 
tion of producing re- 
sources which has been 
taking placeconcurrent- 
ly. That is to say,a few 
large and financially 
powerful groups now 
control to a large extent 
the production of cop- 
per and these same in- 
terests have gone one 
step further byintegrat- 
ing their enterprises to 
include control of the 
chief manufacturing 
concerns using the metal. 

Unquestionably the 
control of the bulk of 
the pruducing proper- 
ties by relatively few 
interests makes easier 
the harmonizing of 
supply and demand. 
Previously, the bane of 
the industry was the 
lack of effective co- 
ordination and co 
operation for the common interest, due 
chiefly to the large number of operat- 
ing companies each working out its 
individual policy, , The inertia, or the 
inability to adjust quickly the output 
with demand, which was so character- 
istic of the industry some years ago was 
the direct result of this. Companies 
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Courtesy, Copper & Brass Research Assn. 


Copper bars on Hoboken dock for export 


tion from many of the companies out- 
side this group, both domestic and 
foreign moreover, indicates that the 
industry as a whole has adopted a 
rational attitude and awaits the results 
thereof to decide its superiority over the 
“laissez, faire” attitude of former years. 

More important than the concentra- 


tion of producing facilities is the in- 
tegration which has been effected in the 
industry, particularly by the two larg. 
est factors, the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., and the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. (Kennecott group). Each 
of these two groups now controls man- 
ufacturing companies producing copper 
products which consume approximately 
40 per cent of the total copper require- 
ments in this country, or together about 
80 per cent. It is obvious, therefore 
that only 20 per cent of the copper con- 
sumed in this country has a free and 
open market, a percentage so small that 
ordinarily it has little effect as a price 
determinant. 


Integration Changes Producers’ Status 


Copper purchased from either one of 
the two groups mentioned here by one 
of its afhliated manufacturing com- 
panies is merely bookkeeping entry. 
The ultimate consumer pays for his 
copper products an amount represent: 
ing the cost per pound of copper plus 
a differential covering manufacturing 
charges and a profit for processing. 
The price at which copper is selling 
affects the business of the manufactur- 
ing subsidiary only indirectly because 


‘this cost is passed on to the ultimate 


consumer, but to the producer the price 
means everything. Controlling as they 
do so large a proportion 
of the manufacturing 
outlets, the question of 
the price of copper is 
therefore largely in the 
hands of the producers. 
In other words integra- 
tion has transformed 
the copper producing 
companies into copper 
consuming companies 
as well, and to the ex- 
tent where they are 
their own largest cus- 
tomers. 

This integration is 
probably the most im- 
portant development 
the industry has seen 
in recent years, and it 
is quite likely that 
eventually the industry 
will have completely 
rounded-out units 
from ore to finished 
products similar to 
those in the steel in- 
dustry. Prior to 1923, 
the copper industry was so organized 
that the producers and the manufactur 
ing consumers were almost entirely in- 
dependent of each other, but in that 
year, Anaconda Copper .Mining Co. 
lead the way to the new era by acquit 
ing the American Brass Co. Since that 
time the movement has made tremend- 
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ous headway and it is this more than 
anything else that makes necessary a 
new conception of the copper industry 
in attempting to determine its status 
and its future prospects. 


Producers Hold Advantage 


The question which is paramount in 
the minds of investors and prospective 
purchasers of copper securities, namely, 
whether the producing companies will 
be able to maintain the price of the 
metal at its present level, is thus seen 
to be one which is largely in the hands 
of the producers themselves. The 
economic principle tersely expressed 
by “charging all the traffic will bear” 
under these conditions is the logical one 
for the producers to follow. In other 
words, the price under any particular 
set of circumstances should be that 
which will result in the greatest amount 
of revenue for the producers. A price 
which is too high may curtail consump- 
tion to a point where the total revenues 
are below those obtainable at a lower 
price, and therefore is not the wisest 
from the viewpoint of the producers. 
This optimum price moreover has little 
relationship to the cost of production. 

An 18 cent price for copper allows 
the producers a margin of profit of 8 
cents per pound, if the average cost of 
slightly under 10 cents per pound after 
depreciation is taken. Assuming no 
variations in costs at the various price 
levels, the industry would have to sell 
14% more copper at the 17 cent levei, 
33% more at 16 cents, 60% more at 15 
cents, and 100% more at 14 cents to 
make the same amount of profit as it 
would at the 18-cent level. On the 
face of the situation, the prospect of 
selling twice as much copper at 14 
cents or even 60% more copper at 15 
cents than would be consumed at the 
18-cent level does seem fantastic, so 
that it is probable that as long as the 
position of the producers is tenable 
they will adhere to the higher quota- 
tion. 

In 1929 the average price for cop- 
per was slightly above 18 cents and for 
most’ of the year was held practically 
stable at the 18-cent level, but the con- 
sumption of copper was at a high rate 
nevertheless. In the United States con- 
sumption recorded a gain of 11.8% 
over 1928 based on estimated shipments 
to domestic consumers which amounted 
to approximately 1,100,000 short tons 
in 1929, compared with 983,500 tons 
the previous year. Estimated world 
consumption in 1929 totaled 2,110,000 
short tons, an increase of approximately 
6% over the year before, indicating a 
slight falling off in countries outside the 
United States. From these statistics it 
appears that the higher price level of 
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Preferred Stock Guide 


NOTE: The following preferred stocks are listed solely in accord- 
ance with the current yield on each. The sequence of Guide, therefore, 
does not indicate a preference for one issue over any of the others. 
Readers should observe a proper diversification of commitments in mak- 
ing their selections from this list. 


Railroads 

Div. Bate -—Earned § per Share—. ERedeem- Recent Yield 

$perShare 1926 1927 1928 able Price % 
Norfolk & Western.......... 4 (N) 160.35 183.40 183.73 No 85 4.7 
Union Paciflo ...-..esseeeeees 4 (N) 41.17 89.85 46.32 No 82 4.9 
Atchison, Top. & 8. Fe...... 6 (N) 48.83 40.47 40.21 No 108 4.9 
Baltimore & Ohio..........-. 4 (N) 48.41 88.44 49.44 No 80 5.0 
Southern Railway ..........- 5 (N) 39.33" 36.17 $2.11 100 99 6.1 
Pere Marquette Prior........ 5 (GC) 68.77 64.08 15.60 100 97 5.2 
Colorado & Southern Ist..... 4 (N) 52.56 57.76 49.45 No 14 5.4 
N. ¥., Chicago & St, Louis.. 6 (0) 24.65 20.31 17.68 110 109 5.5 
St. Louis Southwestern...... 6 (MN) 12.00 9.30 8.84 No 91 6.5 
N. ¥., New Haven & Hart.. 7 (0) sare 22.05 34,40 115 126 5.6 
Wabash “A” ....ccccccccsces 5 (MN) 11.86 6.87 9.24 110 86 5.8 
Kansas City Southern........ 4 (N) 10.86 9.04 14.01 No 68 5.9 
Colorado & Southern 2nd..... 4 (N) 48.50 53.76 45.46 No 68 5.9 
**§t, Louis, San Francisco... 6 (N) 16,12 15.28 17.44 115 4 6.4 
Missouri, Kans. & Tex....... 7 (0) ce 13.06 16.84 110 106 6.6 


Public Utilities 


Public Service of New Jersey 8 (0) $21.46  §16.28 20.92 No 158 5.2 
Columbia Gas & Electric ‘“‘A’” 6 (0) 27.81 25.42 30.78 110 =: 108 6.7 


Philadelphia Co. .....++++ee+ 3 (0) 24.20 28.06 21.75 No 53 5.7 
American Water Works & El. 6 (C0) 22.63 24.30 81.05 110 =: 102 6.9 
Standard Gas & Electric..... 4 (C) 20.00 16.76 14.07 No 65 6.2 
Federal Light & Traction.... 6 (0) 41,52 89.67 49.98 100 96 6.3 
Electric Power & Light...... 7 (0) 18.83 16.21 17.00 110 3=—: 109 6.4 


Hudson & Man, R. BR. Oonv.. §& (N) 40.82 40.70 87.02 No 17 6.5 
Continental Gas & Elec, Prior 7 (C) 16.41 20.46 24.45 110 102 6.9 





Postal Tel, & Cable.......--. 7 (MN) oc ates 7.19 110 100 7.0 
Amer, & Foreign Pow, @nd.. 7 (0) 8.89 8.58 6.33 105 97 1.2 
Industrials 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........ 7 (0) 20.84 16.82 19.16 No 126 5.6 


7 (QO) 28.22 25.74 29.52 . No 126 5.6 


Deere & C0, .cccewcecceccees 
Case (J. I.) Thresh. Mach... 7 (0) 29.89 $8.43 82.59 No 121 5.8 
Mathieson Alkali Works...... 7 (C) 67.86 74.06 84.50 No 120 6.8 
Stand. Brands, Inc., Cum, A. 7 oat 125.34*  123,40° 120 119. 6.9 
Baldwin Locomotive ........- 7 (C) 29.42 12.21 1.66 125 116 6.0 
Brown Shoe ....----eseseeeee 7 (0) 29.69 44.12 85.27 120 115 3.1 
General Cigar ......+.-s++-++ 7 (0) 51.26 67.82 62.81 No 116 6.1 
Crucible Steel .....-...-.s00. 7 (0) 26,19 22.47 22.54 No 114 6.1 
International Silver ........- 7 (0) 24.39 30.82 27.48 No 116 6.1 
American Locomotive ......-. 7 (0) 20.88 16.60 10.83 No 113 6.2 
Bush Terminal Buildings..... 7 (©) t $ t 120 112 6.3 
Buoyrus-Erie .....-+seeeeeees 7 (0) woes coe 39.84 120 109 6.4 
Bush Terminal Debentures.... 7 (C) 16,81 18.88 20.55 115 106 6.6 
U, 8, Smelting, Ref, Mining.. 3.5 (C) 6.25 6.28 8.43 No 53 6.6 
American Sugar .......--+++: 7 (0) 14.08 7.97 14.60 No 106 6.6 
General Cable Co.........++++ 7 (C) 27.69 25.72 25.92 110 106 6.6 
Spicer Mfg. conv......+++.++ g 58.54 74.42 26.00 57% 4 6.8 
Glidden Co, Prior.......-..-- 7 (0) 23.91 32.69 32.69 105 102 6.9 
Goodrich (B, F.) Co......-+. 7 (©) 13.96 39.19 10.86 125 100 -7.0 
Associated Dry Goods Ist.... 6 (0) 27.67 24.10 24.55 No 85 7.1 
Radio Corp. of Amer. ‘“B’’... 5 (0) Pee ee 5.36° 100 70 1.1 
Commerce Investm. Trust 1st. 6% (0) 27.72 24.36 45.50 110 91 7.1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber..... 7 (0) 11,83 18.80 18.90 110 99 11 
Tidewater Asso. Oil conv.... 6 (0) 13.35 7.35 19.49 105 80 1.6 
Otis Steel Prior.........----- 7 (C) 16.36 11.80 28.68 110 94 7.5 
International Paper .......-- 7 (0) 11,81 7.42 4.68 116 9 8.8 
N—Non-cumulative. Earned on all pfd, stocks. + Guaranteed 


O—Cumulative. 
unconditionally by Bush Terminal Co. °%* Adjusted to basis of present stock. 
© Six months ended June 30, 1929. 
































cals and Equipment. 





HE semi-annual dividend forecast issued by the 
MAGAZINE OF WALL StrREET in February and 
August of each year has become an established in- 

stitution. Thousands of letters attest the utility and en- 

during value which our readers find in this feature. As a 
matter of fact it is designed to serve as an investment 
guide, not only for the present but for several months to 
come. 


This year the dividend forecast is perhaps more than 
usually important. The trend of corporate dividend poli- 
cies js decidedly mixed. We have just completed a year of 
high® activity in which corporate earnings. fared well 
despite the depressing influences of the latter months. 
Dividends have been correspondingly: liberal, the grand 
total of payments by leading rails, public utilities and in- 
dustrials having established a new record. Dividend rate 
increases have been frequent. 

Now, however, we are in a different situation. The 
trend of business activity has materially slackened, and 
cafinot be expected to achieve really favorable propor- 
tions for some months, although some gradua] improve- 
ment may be witnessed before that. Earnings in many 
lines will not be impressive for this, and probally the next 
quarter; and some dividend changes may be in order. 
Not a few companies increased the regular rate or de- 
clared extras immediately following the break in the stock 
market. In many cases where the company was one to be 
little affected by general business conditions, such benefits 
to stockholders on an earnings basis were eminently justi- 
fied; in others this was not so true. 

In any event sufficient changes are in prospect both for 

her and lower dividends to warrant careful study of the 
position of stocks presently held or to be purchased. 





In the preceding issue we presented the first section of 
our dividend forecast, covering the leading railroad, public 
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Leading 
Industries 


Part ONE 
Railroads, Public Utilities, Automobiles and 
Accessories. (February 8th, 1930, issue.) 
Part Two 
Covering the Dividend Prospects and Rat- 
ings for Steels, Metals, Oils, Foods, Chemi- 


Dividend Prospects in 1930 


ror 























utility, automobile and accessory companies’ including the 
tire manufacturers. In this number we cover such in- 
dustrial groups as steel, mining and metal companies, 
petroleum, railway equipment, machinery and industrial 
ne building equipment, farm equipment, chemical, 
an 

It seems desirable to emphasize the point that our rat- 
ings of dividend possibilities are intended to point out 
possibilities rather than certainties. Although statistical 
proof may be offered of dividend action that may be logi- 
cally expected, there is always an element which can never 
be forecast in advance and that is the attitude of the man- 
agement toward cltanges in the dividend rate. A com’ 
pany may be in a position to raise or lower the dividend, 
but such action, though inherently logical, may be post- 
poned long after it might be expected in view of special 
circumstances that might arise and thus influence the man- 
agement’s viewpoint. In this dividend forecast, we have 
noted only the possibilities although such dividend action 
as presented should materialize. 

The tables are designed therefore with an eye toward 
indicating dividend pessibilities in the first place, and mar- 
ket possibilities in the second. These ratings are based 
on investment rather than speculative considerations, al- 
though the latter have been taken into account in special 
cases. 


A-! Should eventually be worth more on intrinsic value. 

A-2 Sound investment holding with limited attraction on 
current price basis. 

B-1! Issue has inherent merit but occupies speculative po- 
sition at present. 

B-2 Stock occupies uncertain speculative position. 


Wherever the figures have been available, we have in 


. dicated the 1929 earnings, in other cases they have been 


estimated. Such estimates, of course, in the “nature of 
things cannot be considered as exact figures and some 
allowance should be made for deviation from the figures to 
be ultimately published by the companies themselves. 
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Steel Companies Improve 
Their Position 


an average, sound, normal volume of business for the 
steel industry; probably not up to 1929, but at a suf- 
The 


A’ x-ray of the year 1930 may be expected to disclose 


fciently high level to afford satisfactory earnings. 


ear was started from a low basis of operations. It may, 
therefore, be expected that the calendar will record a 
~~ for the interim periods 


rather constant improvement, ex 
of seasonal slack occurring as usu 

Of course, the rapid partial recovery in steel ingot output 
from an average below 60% of capacity in December, 1929, 
to above 71% in January of this, year was perhaps a bit 
too sharp to establish the trend. abrupt bulge was due 
largely to quick pick-up in automobile production artificially 
simulated by the auto shows, and to the small tonnage of 
stocks brought about by the hand-to-mouth buying of con- 
sumers, who were disposed to assume a waiting out attitude 
in an endeavor to force the makers to retreat from their 
price stand. 

However, the continued sizeable purchases by the rail- 
rad equipment industry formed a solid portion of the 
aggregate source of demand and, moreover, may be ex- 
petted to maintain good volume for much of the year. And 
as the spring mnths of more open development come into 
being the expansion programs of enlarged replacement and 
new construction in the. railroad, public utility, shipbuild- 
ing, national and state spheres of activity will blossom 
out. 


A healthy factor in the situation is the policy of the lead- 
ing steel producers to hold operating schedules in close 
alignment with orders. Unmoved by the influx of new 
business they prefer to allow new buying to swell their 
backlog of orders, rather than have that important factor 
shrink to such an extent in ensuing months as to force a 
reduction of operations. 

An outstanding indication of the trend of demand is 
disclosed: by the recent report by the U. S. Steel Corp. of 
its unfilled orders at the end of January amounting to 
4,468,740 tons. While this was a gain of but 51,317 tons 
over thé previous month’s figure, its significance, lies ‘in the 
fact ac ae output and deliveries by the corporation 
in Jan increased greatly, the incoming business was of 
such volume as to more than offset them. In addition to 
the new backlog being the largest since February 28, 1926 
when the figure was 4,616,822 tons, it constitutes of itself 
enough business to keep the corporation’s mills running 
well into June at the current rate. 

The present unsettlement of prices occasions little 
anxiety, since a fairly common ground of realization grips 
the industry that lower quotations do not bring more busi- 
ness but merely favor the inevitable buyer. Being in 
general agreement, therefore, that there is nothing to be 
gained by current unsatisfactory profit margins, the leading 
companies expect the price fabric to follow the movement 
of previous similar episodes and gradually become adjusted 








Position of Leading Steel Stocks 





Earned per Share 
1928 E1929 


Price Range 
-——1929-—_, 
High Low 


Recent 
Price 


Company 


Divi- 
dend Yield Market COMMENT 
$ %o Rating 





American Rolling Mill $5.39 $5.50 144% 60 95 


Additional 5% stock to continue te 1933; ash rate 


a$2.00 71 A-1 could be Increased. 





Bethlehem Steel 6.52 x11.01 140% 718%, 102 


5.9 A-l Expansion and earnings prospests presage extras. 





Byers (A, M.) £5.76 xf5.81 192% 87 


6.00 
Saw B-1 = Earnings expansion and prospects warrant dividends. 





Central Alloy 3.24 4.00 


59% « 94 


Exehange basis of merger inte new Republic Stee! will 


2.00 5.9 A-2 mean slight temporary drop In rate. 





Colorado Fuel & Iron 2.50 5.00 718% 56 


2.00 3.6 B-1 Expansion of earning power justifies payments. 





Crucible Steel 7.06 x11.66 121% 90 


b5.00 8.6 A-1 = Stock dividends should be continued, 





79 68 


4.00 5.9 B-1 No advance likely this war 





x9.76 113 83 


a x5.93 


Diversified earning Se 


4.8 rhea oo 
2 over current rate just poe i ra $3.50. “4 


4.00 A-1 





Ludlum Steel 4,34 4.00 108% 43 


Increase will probably walt on stabilizing ef new: ‘parn- 


4.6 ing power, 


2.00 B-l 





Otis Steel 3.16 4.50 55 85 


Earrings outlook assures current rate bet no mary: ‘In. 


T1 «Bl dicated. 





4.18 10.25 79 


Consolidated earning power of ao A ee ad- 


A-1 vance in regular or extra payments | 


6.1 





6.11 1.50 125 44 


B-1 Earnings must stabilize before craton dividends. 





0.29 1.75 23 


Dividends unwarranted pending ferther Improvement in 


B-2 earnings. 





2.26 x3.26 25 


B-1 Extra payments possible late this year. 





1.46 x2.74 32 


Improved outlook ang expected retirement of 2nd pre- 
ferred enhance common’s position, bat no change 
likely this year. 


B-] 





12.50 x19.96 186 


Extra an advanee in 


payments from time to time, 
A-l the regular rate or stock dividend tlkely this year. 





4.55 4.60 73 


a ee 


A-2 year should hol 





Va. Iron, Goal & Coke nil x nil _12 


owidenas ramets: arrears on preferred; anneal defelts 


B-2 _jessoning. 





Warren Foundry & Pipe 0.06 x1.47 26 


ee ee ae 


2.00 indieate probable maintenance of rate 


17 B-2 





Youngstown Sheet & T 9.53 x17.28 175 91° 184 


No. Inerease likely this year in view a $20,000,000 
—— cuncincnctineinatinanmetanetinalioncen 
earnlags. . 


6.00 8.7 A-l 








*—Including extras. a—Plus 6% in stock. 





b—Plus 8% in stock. 


*E—Estimated.  “f—Fiscal year ended September 80th. x—Actual. 
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to conditions in the industry itself. With the independent 
companies, which are most prone to offer recessions, having 
booked their capacity, the market will be in a condition 
conducive to price stabilization at higher levels. 


Thus the outlook is for generally satisfactory profits this 
year. Predicated on the industry’s status quo for 1939 
it appears that the cash returns to stockholders may be even 
as large as they were last year. 





Mining and Metal Companies Await 
Revival in General Business 


OSPERITY in the non-ferrous metal industries is 
largely dependent on the general business situation. 
That is to say, a year of active business will gene- 
rally mean a better than average demand for metals and 
related products. Under such circumstances both the 
volume of metal sold and prices are higher with the bene- 
ficial result of greater profits to the producers. The min- 





ing industry is notoriously a “prince or pauper” one, but 
the speculative element enters not only with reference to 
demand or prices received, but also to the fact that the | 
industry is one of wasting assets. The length of life of a 
property is an important consideration in appraising the 
merits of any particular company and often this element 
accounts for large apparent discrepancies in the market 






















































































Position of Metal and Mining Stocks 
Earned per Share Price Range 
Company ————  -——1929——,, Recent Divi- Yield Market COMMENT 
1928 1929 High Low Price dend % Rating 
erioan Metal Has substantial Interest In new Afriean copper develop- 
- ese telat $8.68 $8.00(8) 81% 81% 47 = «$3.00 6.1 A-2 ments. No change In rate probable thls year. 
6mel Earnings will probably be lower this year due te smaller 
ane,  & Ref...... 6.96 5.02(1) 180% 63 74 4.00 5.3 Al iene at business.  Dwidend earned by wide margin. 
Well integrated eempany, but If copper price drops, 
ER 7.38 8.65(e) 140 67% 73 7.00 9.1 A-1 earnings will be materially affected, and dividend pay- 
ment may be lowered. 
Largely eontrolled by Anaconda, but not all shares have 
ANdOS 2.02... .ceeereeeeeee 1.10 2.05(1) 68% 30 35 8.00 8.6 A-B yet been exchanged. Earnings currently lower in view 
of curtailment. 

Aris Consolidation last year with New Cornella alds opera- 
wast 6 assented #.a8 9.60(e) 136% 73% 84 10.00 11.5 B-l tions. Lower current earnings may affect div. payments. 
Calumet & Heola.......... 1.55 8.52(2) 61% 8S - 2, oe ee we ee ee ee 

Earnings of company severely affected by drep In silver 
Cerro de Pasco............ 5.12 7.80(e) 120 52% 61 6.00 9.5 A-® priees, but present rate will probably be maintained for 
a time. 
Large cash and liquid researces, but only twe years’ ore 
IND SicnSenccsncie. 1.67 1.45(e) 11% 6 ™%, 1.00 138.3 B-1 reserve in sight. Development of new properties noeces- 
sary. 
tfal 
ee Se 6.60 7.06(2) 108% 46% 67 8.00 140 Bl ig hy hn ae doabtte 
One of the lowest cost gold mines In world. Large eash 
SESMOCIAD. once cc cvesccce - 5.86 NF 98 65 80 7.00 8.2 A-3 and eurrent resources. Extra of $1.00 will probably 
continue. 
Company has eonsiderable output of sliver. Deeline in 
Howe Sound .............. 6.34 7.38 82% 84% 38 5.00 12.5 B-1 this metal and possible lower copper output will affect 
earnings. 
Id- 
Inter, Mickel ............. 1.05 =—1,45(e) 72% 85 » - - #” I hate 
Inspiration .........s0ese 2.93 4.60 66% 28 ne me wn 
Last year acquired the Chase Ce., fabrieator, so that 
EE Pee pee eee 6.01 6.65 104% 49% 68 6.00 8.8 A-1 company Is now Integrated. if eopper prices ge lower, 
will affect earnings considerably. 
A low cost producer, but lower sliver priees affect in- 
RDS | -~ngnsnovunnonecedh £79 6.85¢8) 88% aad bad 5.00 10.0 A-3 come to some extent. Dividend change not likely seen. 
Increased output In 1929 has lowered costs and In- 
NE i pewel sicindccesae ° 2.46 6.25 54% 20 $2 4.00 12.5 A-2 creased profits. Has not followed ether copper producers 
in curtailing. 
. May acquire or merge with other paint cos. Div’d earned 
National Lead ............ 11.44 11.60(8) 210 129% 180 5.00 2.7 A-1 by wide margin and could be Increased, bat polley of 
company conservative. 
t 
MOPOED, 0.00.502000000cc00e0 8.13  8.80(2) 62% 23% 29 3.00 100 Beal a mend has cat costs, but lower eorrent extps 
Has strengthened Its position through acquisition of 
Patino Mines & Ent....... 3.47 2.'78(2) 47% 24% 3.89 12.9 A-2 smelting plants ef Willlams, Harvey & Ce, Earnings 
affected by lower tin prices. 
lly eom- 
Phelps Dodge ............ 5.04 = 8.281) 79% 81 » 2S A oe eee 
1 tinue good 
Bt. Joseph Lead........... 3.21 6.10 a ee ee ee ee ee Py 
. — — Earnings for lower dee te latge Increase in oxt- 
UB, Gmating.A....... 688 4931) 2% 29% 350 103 06=| (48 Ca ~ ed @f shares. Div’ will probably be 
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Ning moriths ebtod Sept!” 60, oR. (8) “Hatimated for exoclesive of sale of ietermt in tis ” 
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prices of the shares of different mining companies. 

Another important factor in evaluating the worth of a 
mining security especially in a period when there. is con- 
siderable doubt as to the industry’s immediate outlook is 
the item of cost of production. If the company can pro- 
duce metal at a very low relative cost, its position in the 
industry is assured and will continue to make profits, 
smaller in amount to be sure, while other companies are 
showing losses. An extended period of depression will 
sooner or later force the higher cost companies to shut 
down until economic conditions and higher prices warrant 
resumption of operations. Adjustments in the industry of 
this sort, however, are painful, particularly the downward 
adjustments, and tend to cause a considerable amount of 
disorganization. 

The outlook for the copper industry has been discussed 
at length in another section of this publication. As in 
the case of copper, the immediate outlook for lead is less 
optimistic than at this time last year, but as business ac- 
tivity increases the position of lead will become stronger. 


Unlike copper, there is not the conflict at present between 
the producers and consumers as is apparent from the much 
more consistent demand for lead. Production of primary 
lead smelted and refined in the United States amounted to 
about 792,000 tons in 1929 as against a total of 781,071 
tons in 1928. World output of pig lead last year was 
1,931,796 tons against 1,821,080 tons in 1928. 

Zinc is in an unsatisfactory position because improve- 
ments in technology, first in concentration and then in 
the treatment of the concentrate, have increased output 
and quality so that it has become difficult for the producer 
of the prime Western grade in the Tri-State district to 
sell his output at a profit. The price for most of 1929 was 
above 6 cents but later declined sharply. With the world 
situation none too satisfactory no great improvement is in 
prospect. 

Tin also has declined in price and is currently below 40 
cents per pound. Merging of the leading units in the world 
is under discussion in London whereby it is hoped to adjust 
production to demand and strengthen the price. 


° 





Oil Companies Face Critical 
Period 


FTER only moderately favorable results with “ra- 
A tionalization” as a means of reducing the production 

of crude oil, the petroleum industry has taken a 
definite and important step in the direction of crude price 
cuts as a more effective means of curtailing output. As 
it happens, this one particular step was taken by the 
powerful Standard Oil Companies of New Jersey and 
New York, ultimately, additional steps may be taken in 
this direction by other concerns. At the moment, however, 
the refusal of the independents as well as some former 
Standard units, notably Prairie Oil & Gas, to follow the 
lead of the Eastern Standard Oil units looks at this 
moment like the making of a factional dispute which might 
cause considerable demoralization within the industry. 

Even before this dispute over crude prices flared up re- 
cently, over production of crude and mounting gasoline 
supplies had threatened the 1930 profits of the oil com- 
panies. The prospect for a satisfactory market for the oil 
shares seemed to hang on the possibility of intelligent cu- 
operation among the leading oil executives for a rationali- 
zation of output to market demands. This possibility has 
become more remote with controversy that has now 
sprung up within the industry over crude oil prices. 

In the refining division of the petroleum industry, con- 
ditions are hardly more satisfactory than in the produc- 
tion end of the business, because of the unusually large 
growth of gasoline storage supplies. Since the end of the 
marketing season, last September, up to the end of Janu- 
ary of this year gasoline stocks in storage increased by 
about 16 million barrels, or about 50 per cent over the 
storage supplies in the early fall. This brings total gaso- 
line stocks on hand up to more than 47 million barrels, or 
about 5 million under the peak for all time established 
in April of 1927, when prices of crude oil and petroleum 
products were slashed all along the line and oil company 
earnings reduced proportionately. 

Furthermore, at the present time, these huge gasoline 
stocks are being added to at the rate of some 2 million 
barrels a week, in spite of general reductions of runs of 
crude to the refineries. Heavy accumulation of gasoline 
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stocks during the winter, accompanied by an over abun- 
dant supply of crude production at low prices, invariably 
results in weak markets for gasoline and other refined 
products during the spring and summer season of heaviest 
consumption. 

With gasoline representing about 70 per cent of the 
total value of petroleum products, and with weak gasoline 
markets expected during the early part of the year, it is 
not likely that the improvement in oil company earnings 
anticipated a few months ago will materialize—-at least 
not in the first half of the year. 

It has been the view of this publication for some time, 
that the hope for nearby improvement in oil company 
earnings would depend to a very large degree on the suc- 
cess of voluntary measures of conservation. While a cer- 
tain amount of progress was attained by such measures. 
it was apparently the view of the influential concerns that 
initiated the recent price cuts that previous attempts at 
rationalization were not bringing quick enough results 
This fact it would be well for investors to face. After all, 
rationalization is a comparatively new idea among oil 
operators. In the past, over production was checked suc- 
cessfully, if not painlessly, by slashing crude oil prices. It 
can be depended upon to check output more effectively 
in a few months tha:: perhaps several years of conferences 
and spasmodic agreements among oil drillers. 

Consequently the latest developments in the industry 
may be said to improve the long range prospects of the 
oil industry at the expense of the near range prospects. 
Barring only the unlikely possibility that the Standard fac- 
tion in the industry will abruptly reverse its policy of en- 
forcing conservation by crude price cuts, expectations of 
earnings for the first six months must be revised down- 
ward. On the other hand, if the faction which now op- 
posed crude price cuts is compelled by a continued im- 
pairment of the statistical position of the industry to 
reverse its position, a critical period may be experienced 
this year by independent operators and the small produc- 
ing companies. 

From the standpoint of investments in petroleum se- 
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The 
000,00 
. . . . . The 
Position of Leading Oil Companies Fa 
Earned per Share 1929 Ann’! Div’d portan 
Company pcre tm amare Recent Rate in Current Market COMMENT panies 
1928 1929 High Low Price $ per Sh. Yield Rating having 
Dividend being paid out of proceeds from sale of 8 
Amerada Corp. .....+..+00: $2.40(Y) $0.77(9) 42% 17% 19% 2 10.2 B-2 assets, to pas 
Earnin nd cash ition warrant ‘“‘extras” bei 
Aflantic Refining ......... 5.79(X)  6.20(P) 77% 30 “4 - #*. 1 2:1 ™ we v 
Pays extra dividends when earnings warrant—divi- made 
Barnsdall—A & B combined 2.25(¥)  2.53(9) 49% 20 22%-A 2-A 2 fanaa ’ we 
1 e, ° 
Pree Seay yesontaness pepe Ay hn Ml a a -+ Bel peut service stands in way of dividends until 1932. condit 
Dividend inaugurated Nov., 1929, first div. ever paid 
General Asphalt ........... 2.79(Y) 4.30(¥-E)94% 42% 659 4 Eg ge Roy aa ig 
74 ea: 
Gulf Oil of Pa............. ee ae on 8 a ee eee P Unt 
DE cicctsesecedntes 5.11(¥) 8.40(9) 109 26 eee es B-2 Dividends unlikely until oif conditions improve. machi 
Although ing power sh light i nents . 
Mexican Seaboard ......... (a) NR 69% 9% 19% .. em ene carriec 
Pan-Amer. Pete. ........-.- SIX) 1.166) 6 0% 5B .. Mn Cialis i is ine alae teen, . 
P Bete, § ccccccccece. 2.48(¥ NR 47 24, 32% 2 6.0 B-2 Yield computed on cash dividend—future stock divi- 
—— rin : + Stk. 5% Div. dends uncertain. 
Regular $2 div, earned by comfortable margin; fut 
Prairie Oil & Gas.......... 4.34(Y) NR 65% 40% 50% 2%** 60 Bl a sagt SS 
ee ee Meh Ss es ma 6 Mm eee eee 
ivi i : “ 
Richfield Oil ..... tiogaas 3.80(¥) 8.05(9) 49% 20 28% 2 .—————er ee 
Shell Union Oil .....-....-. 2.04(¥) 1.43(9) 31% 19 22% 140 64  A-1 Extension of marketing field not reflected In current 
Bef. Tax earnings. < 
Sinclair Consol. .........+- 2.70 2.87(6) 45 21 24 S 8.3  B-1 Merger prospects may influence company’s div. 
Bef. dep. + Tax policies. 
rt : r 3 1 ea 
Stand. Oil of Oalif.......... 3.66 NR SK SHOE tt BT srsen ciitead fa 1929 st 0 tnd polly - 
Stand, Oil of Indiana........ 8.33 NR 63 45 52%, 2% is 44 — maintains liberal dividends as earnings C: 
Stand. Oil of N. J. ......... 4.43 5.00(E) 83 48 62%  2** 32 A-1 Gould pay larger div.—stock div. a possibility. In 
Stand, Oil of N. ¥......... 2.28 2.75(E) 48% 31% 32% 1.60 5.1 A-1 Div. well protected; highest yield in standard group. 
Sun Of] ...ccccece fintabews 3.92 5.60(Y) 86% 55 56% 1 1.8 B-1 Pays varying rate of stoek dividends and small cash = 
4+-Stk. Div. 9% div. | 
Texas Corp. .......csseeeees 5:94 5.50(E) 71% 60 88% 8 om See ee ee eae 
Tidewater Assoc. .......... 2.01 150(E) 23% 10 11% -60 5.2 B-1 Two 30c¢ semi-annual dividends declared in Dee., 
New Stk. 1929, for year 1930. i 
Union Oil of Calif. ......... 2.92(¥) 8.56(¥) 57 424, 43 2 4.6 A-l Dividend well protected—1% extra paid quarterly ae 
& 4% ex. Stk. in stock last year. cy 
Vacuum Oil ..... kccceson sae NR 133% 15% 934% ay, 4.6 A-1 Pending merger with SONY may change div. policy if | A 
Partly Extra consummated. it 
(¥)—Earned for full year. (9)—Earned for 9 months, (P)— Preliminary, (E)—Estimated. (6)—Earned for 6 months. * Year | B 
ending 3/81. ** Including extras, NR—Not available, | . 
: | ¢ 
| \ 
a . 
curities, therefore, the relative desirability of the shares of _ recognition of adverse factors enumerated above, the rat- = 
the large companies with strong financial reserves and a ings which accompany this analysis must be considered 
well entrenched marketing position cannot be stated too as an appraisal of relative investment desirability, rather 
emphatically. In view of the fact that all recommenda- than unqualified recommendations for immediate invest- 
tions concerning oil shares must be qualified with due ment. 
, 
> 
( 
: . - .» ; 
Yea | 
Equipment Lines Face ; 
HE equipment companies—supplying the railroads, The railroads, according to advance announcements, 
farmers, manufacturers and builders—appear from plan to spend a larger portion of their budget for equip 
present indications to be emiarked upon a year of ment this year than they did in the year just past. Having 
average good business, involving adequate sales volume learned that economies may be effected by buying im 
and earnings for the| most part equal to those of 1929. proved steel rolling stock, higher powered locomotives, in- 
They will unquestionably be benefited by the Hoover ex- _ stalling automatic control devices and expanding electrifi- 
hortation not to crimp budgets for the latter promise to be _— cation of their lines, they are giving the manufacturers 
heavier than would otherwise have been the case. plenty of new business. Large orders have been i. 
The prospect for the building equipment companies is over from 1929 and while the volume may fall off a bit 
comprehensively surveyed in the article on building ap- in the summer the average for the full year should run 
pearing in the fore part in this issue. close to last year. = 
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The railroads are expected to spend upwards of $400,- 
000,000 for various kinds of equipment this year. 

The national administrative efforts to help bring about 
a better position among the farmers again play an im- 
portant role in stimulating activity this year. So, the com- 
panies catering to the agricultural needs of the country, 
having met with average success last year seem destined 
to pass another year of moderately good earnings, what- 
ever weakness that may occur in the first six months being 
made up by the renewal of active buying in the rest of 
the year. Of course, any prevision of conditions must be 
conditional upon the weather and the resultant crops, but 
those two factors being favorable, the other elements ap- 
pear likewise. 

Unusually heavy operations kept the manufacturers of 
machinery and machine equipment busy last year. Orders 
carried over to 1930 in large bulk and the normal place- 


ment of new business are now maintaining an active pace 
of operations. Replacement purchases are likewise of size- 
able value, due not a little to the modernization of plants 
by other industries and to the Hoover urge to make struc- 
tural changes at this period. The electrification of rail- 
roads, utility expansion and extensive public works will 
contribute substantial orders to manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and electrical equipment. 

It seems certain that these companies will report good 
earnings this year, perhaps somewhat lower than for 1929 
but nevertheless ample to furnish plenty of justification for 
the continuation of extra cash payments. 

As a whole, the leading equipment companies are in 
excellent shape and, particularly if proper selection is prac- 
tised, should substantially reward their stcykholders with 
additional cash and stock dividends as well as appreciation 
in market worth. 











“oe 











Position of Leading Equipment Companies 





Agricultural Equipment 





Earned per Share Price Range 
Company PSS ee ae ee 


Recent Divi- 


Yield Market COMMENT 














1928 E1929 High Low Price dend % Rating ae 

Advance Rumely ...........0- nil x nil 104% 7 17 B-2 Dividends remote; arrears on preferred exceed $35. 

tock di likely if 1930 earn- 

on een maim +¥r ne ane ows nw SC SSCmlc,, 
International Harvester ...... 5.58 5.50 142 65 90 2.50 2.8 A-1 Might pay extra In last half. 








Railway Equipment 

































































Am, Brake Shoe & Foundry... 3.57 x3.71 62 40% 650 240 4.8  A-1  Inerease to $3 likely this year. 

Am, Car & Foundry.......... £2.76 xf1.03 106% 75 :k & we oe 
Am. Locomotive .......+....++ 1.92 5.00 136 90 100 «8.00 €.0 _A-1 __ Policy Is to maintain rate; earnings recovery good. 
Am. Steel Foundries.......... 3.02 _-x4.70 79% 85% 508.00 6.0 A-1__‘ Change unlikely before next year. 

Baldwin Locomotive .......... nil 2.59 66% 15 35 1.75 5.0 A-2  Chanoe untikey pending stabilizing of earnings. — 
Cena tie: WR Uer.cccc | BR 7.75 123% 75 106 04.00 3.8 Al prone and stock dividends likely to continue un- 
General Railway Signal askaee 5.25 x8 25 12614 70 95 5.00 5.3 A-l Earnings expansion warrants extras. ae 
Westinghouse Air Brake...... 905 22.78 67% 86% 489.00 - 4.8 Ae. ENSIME_SS SA Souk dividends likely late this Year 

Building Equipment 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San... 2.32 x2,02 55% 28 36 1.50 4.2 A-1 = Should build up rate as earnings expand. 








Bucyrus-Erie ...-+++++es+seeee 2.42 3.10 42%, 14 26 


1.00 “3.8 A-1 Earnings justify atvance in rate. 






























































ended November 30th. h—Fiscal year ended October 31st. 





Devoe & Raynolds A.......0«. 5.95 §x4.52 64% «24 35. «2.40.8 ~~ May pay extras latter part of year. 
Glidden Oo, ..........+ sesso 8.54 Bx3.57 64% 86 aa wo a See ee 
International Cement ......... 7.90 7.70 102%, = 48 59 4.00 6.7 A-1 “Increase in cash or stock dividend likely. 
Prospects justify increase; merger possibilities with 
Johns-Manville .........eseeee. 6.75 9.00 2423, 90 187 8.00 2.2 A-2 Am. Radiator and Stand. San. would bring sub- 
stantial benefits. 
Long Bell Lumber A.......... 3.26 0.75 821% 12 12 B-1 Dividends await earnings stabilization. 
Otis Elevator ......2scesceees ST eS ae a a ae a 8 ee “leds 
. © e . 
Machine and Electrical Equipment 
Allis-Chalmers ......-....e00:- 11.28 x3.79 15% 85% 60 3.00 5.0 A-1 ed. ;4 tm aicamaite tees 
Fairbanks-Morse ..........ee0. 4.52 5.10 54% 29% 35 3.00 8.6 A-1 Earnings justify extras. 
Ext recen' 
General Electric .......+.+++ 7.15 a | ee ee es ~: ete 
Ingersoll-Rand ......ccsecceee 7.87 10.00 223%, 120 172 +7,00 4.1 A-1 Extras in addition to $4 regular probably eontinued. 
Westinghouse Elec, & Mfg.... 7.80 10.00 2925, 100 174 5.00 2.9 A-1 Inerease on rate fikely; stock dividend possible. 
x—Actual. Including extra. a—Plus 4% in stock. b—Plus extras in stock. f—Fiscal year ended April 380th. g—Fiscal year 


E—Estimated. 
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Earnings Outlook Good in Foods 


coincide in the current status of their profit margins. 

The meat packing companies, whose aggregate 

production has a value greater than any other industry, 

according to Government figures amounting to $3,051,- 

215,718 in 1927, has been suffering for several years from 

very narrow profit margins, heavy turnover alone enabling 
the maintenance of any net income worthy of attention. 

Last year furnished a good illustration of the fluctuations 
in the meat packers’ profits. Net income available for 
dividends decreased more than 13% from 1928, although 
the gross business had increased 2.5%. The average net of 
the four, principal packers last year was slightly more than 
one cent for each dollar of sales. And most of the profit 
was from the by-products end of the business. Diversity 
of production was mainly responsible for the one and a 
fraction cents. 

Still, dividend requirements were covered by a small 
margin. The leading companies reduced their funded debt, 
but some increased their bank borrowings and lowered 
cash holdings. There should be some improvement in 
earnings but no important changes in dividends this 
year. 

There are, however, strong possibilities of a radical 
change in the marketing operations as a result of the re- 
cent move by the packers to obtain sanction of the courts 
to modify their ‘Consent Decree” of 1920. Favorable ac- 
tion would lead to the packers establishing retail meat 


T's two main divisions of the food industry do not 


markets in which they would also handle canned goods 
and other food products. While a decision is not expected 
for several months, it is conceivable that vastly important 
innovations may be effected that would substantially widen 
profit margins in the course of the next couple of years 
The business expansion thus entailed would likely involve 
valuable rights and considerably enhance market valua- 
tions for stock holdings. 

The manufacturers of foodstuffs, the canners and pack- 
ers of food products, the bread, cake and cracker bakers 
and the handlers of dairy products are in contradiction to 
the meat packers. They are prospering and their business 
is expanding steadily with the growth of the population. 

Profit margins are highly satisfactory in most cases. 
And most of the companies are generous in the matter of 
cash or stock distributions. Their stocks are highly es- 
teemed and have, in the long run, proven least susceptible 
to general market declines while they have shown greatest 
appreciation in advancing markets, taken as a class. 

Virtually all these latter companies showed substantial 
gains in net income last year. They promise similar ex- 
pansion this year. The growing practise of the housewife 
depending upon the store or route delivery for all kinds of 
food products is bringing record increases in sales, expan- 
sion in retail outlets, enlarged baking, canning and pack- 
ing facilities and nation-wide organizations. Mergers are 
playing an important part in stabilizing the industry and 
its markets. Economies of operation are being steadily ef 
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Position of Leading Food Stocks 
Earned per Share Price Range 
Company Typeofih ———~4———,_ ——1929-——. Recent Divi- Yield Market COMMENT 
Business 1928 E1929 High Low Price dend % Rating 
Somer "A Soisccteds “Meats f$1.18 gx$0.40 18% 5% 6 B-2 Earnings remote, although status improving. 
ERE, ar Extra eash dividends likely with another stock 
Beech-Nut Packing ..... oh 6.75 101 45 6 $8.00 © 4.8 = Al Givigend possible this year or next. 
Intention to continue 3% stock dividend an- 
Eh oeacenssenenus i 9.07 5.00 100% 58 66 28.00 7.8 Alay. “ 
California Packing ..... Capners h6.38 h6.75 84% 63% 70 4.00 5.9 A-1 Cash extras possible. 
Strong possibility of resuming dividends this 
Continental Baking ‘‘A’’ Baking 4.22 ~ x8.12 90 25% 45 B-l year. 
Corn Products Ref......gerrp 4.52 «5.00 126% = 70 98 48.75 8.8 —A-1_Earnings Justify continuation of extras. 
Cudahy Packing ....... Meats £4.68 4.60 67% 86 46 4.00 8.7 B-1 = Present rate secure, 
Dividends remote; earnings devoted to expansion 
General Baking ......... Baking 0.46 x0.14 10% 2% OM. -Weas be B-1 program. 
Extras eensistent with earnings gain likely tater 
General Foods .........9700 gan 4.00 81% o -~ =m om BS 
Current fiscal year (2nd annual report) expeeted 
General Mills .......... Flour kx4.57 89% 50 63 8.00 6.7 A-l to show $7.50; warrants extras. 
POE hens cb secds ok = m8.97 4.00 82 31% 46 2.60 5.4 A-l Earnings warrant extra payments. 
Advanee likely to $3 basis; might pay extra 
Loose-Wiles Bisc. ..... Baking 4.07 6.00 87% 39% 62 2.60 4.2 A-l eash or another stock dividend. 
Stock split-up (2 for 1) will reduce $6 rate 
National Biscuit ....... Baking 7.31 x8.20 236% 140 210 17.50 86  A-l to $2.80; further extras probable. 
i Rate may be advanced and 1% extra in stock 
National Dairy Prod... D7... 654 5.00 86% 38 6 nee 9.8. a per, . 
Purity Bakeries ....... Baking 5.38 7.40 148% 55 83 4.00 4.8 A-l Earnings expansion warrants advance in rate. | 
| Sietet Benth ...).. | oo ele 1.75 4% = 20 28 1.50 58 B-1 No change likely pending stabilizing of earnings. 
Rate on split-up, 4 for 1, will be $2; ne ad- 
eee a Meats g9.88 gx8.71 149% 121% 134 8.00 6.0 A-2 vance likely this year, 
i t Actual. Combination of constituent com panies. a Plus 3% in stock. b Plus 4% in stock. f Fiscal year 
ae — eith. s Fiscal year [ November 2nd. h Fiscal year ended February 28th. ik Fiscal year ended May S3lst. m Fiscal 
year ended August 3ist. E—Estimated. 
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fected and prices are being maintained at well established 


levels 
As was the case in 1929. holders of these stocks should 


receive this year numerous extra cash payments, advances 
in the regular rate, stock dividends and the benefits of 
stock split-ups. 





Chemical Outlook Bright 


raw materials in an increasing number of industries 

naturally leads to a wider distribution and diversi- 
fication by the chemical manufacturer, which is, of course, 
most advantageous in building up a stable business, sub- 
stantially immune to depression periods, since a lull in one 
direction is offset by activity in another. 

The consumption of chemical products should increase 
this year, if general business recovers anywhere near 
to the levels of 1928 or 1929. From past records it is in- 
dicated that the average growth of the entire industry in| 
point of volume will be between 4 and 6%. 

Chemical companies have suffered less, probably, than 
most other manufacturing groups from the curtailment of 
business this winter. While there is moderate danger of 
overproduction in some lines, greater stability has been ac- 
complished in others. 

Fertilizer producers, long the least favored in the chem- 
ical group, are in somewhat improved status compared with 
previous years. It is true that somewhat lower production 
volume has been recorded, but competition between com- 
panies is on a sounder and fairer basis, price slashing is 
less common and inventories are more conservative, hedg- 
ing for greater protection against price changes in raw 
materials. With the present low level of farm commodi- 
ties, however, it is unlikely that marked recovery in the 
earnings position of the companies in this group will be 
possible this year. 

The solvent manufacturers are more favorably placed. 
The prospect is for even wider utilization of the alcohols 
and various organic solvents which these companies pro- 
duce. A substantial portion of their business is also de- 
rived from the popularity and growing use of lacquer paints 
and finishes which demand huge quantities of these ma- 
terials, 

The heavy chemicals are also in growing demand and 
continuously reach an increasing number of industries. In- 
deed the diversity of consuming channels which these pro- 


ie tremendous demands for chemicals as essential 


ducers of acids, alkalies and metallic salts supply is the 
great stabilizing influence in their earnings record) Ac- 
tivity in paper production, textile manufacture, steel mills, 
dye plants or any one of a score of other industries all con’ 
note sales for heavy chemicals. Such companies are on the 
average less susceptible to recessionary tendencies or sea- 
sonal variations in business than any other division of the 
chemical industry, slackness in one consuming line is offset 
by activity in others. Furthermore, they have made aston- 
ishing gains in the scientific and profitable utilization of the 
various by-products of their industry. 

The outlook continues favorable for a large consump- 
tion of sulphur. The producers of gases, such as acetylene, 
oxygen and carbon dioxide, are in a strong position. The 
most surprising expansion is taken place in the plastic in- 
dustry, which supplies among many other products the 
vital elements of safety glass. On the other hand, the de- 
cline in automobile output and a tendency toward over- 
production in carbon black may affect the profits in this 
latter industry. 

Taken as a class, prices of chemicals are being well sus- 
tained, tapering off slightly by reason of cheaper or volume 
production in some instances and advancing somewhat 
where demand occasions tightening supplies. Such con- 
tracts as have been let for 1930 business are understood to 
have been on generally satisfactory basis. 

Undoubtedly the trend of merging into large organiza: 
tions will continue this year, resulting in greater stability 
and economies for the trade as a whole. 

The leading companies have for the most part built up 
enviable treasury positions, are well supplied with work- 
ing capital and are inclined to be liberal with their sub- 
stantial surpluses. As numerous extra cash payments were 
made last year, so they are in prospect this year. Advances 
in the regular rate and stock dividends are also in store. 
The better stocks offer as attractive opportunities for sub- 
stantial investment as well as for speculative profits as any 
other group this year. 
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Position of Leading Chemical Stocks 
Earned per Share Price Range Divi- 
Company -——1929-—.. Recent dend Yield Market COMMENT 
1928 E1929 - High Low Price $ % Rating % 
i licy of ing extras ($1.50 In 
Air Reduction ............. $4.61 x$7.75 223% 17 nonn ws ws . 
Allied Chemical ............ 11.12 ~* 12.00 354%, 197 276 a6.00 V2 A-2 ‘intimated stock dividend to be annual fixture. 
Am, Agricultural ........... £1.59 fx2.47 23% a J weet rs B-2 Uncertainty of earnings renders dividends remote. 
Rat d expanding earning power on Inereased 
Am, Oyanamid B............ £3.67 1.56 * a *¢ wa we mow 
Columbian Oarbon .......... 6.39 8.00 344 105 178 76.00 3.4 A-1 = Advance of $4 rate possible with extras continued. 
Commercial Solvents ....... 13.20 x1.51 63 20% 30 b1,.00 5.3 A-1 = Stock dividend may be repeated twice this year. 
Davison Chemical........... 733 x3.34 69% 21% 34 a eis PF B-2 Dividend resumption likely this year. 
du Pont de Nemours....... e» 20,89 x6,99 231 80 125 5.20 4.2 A-1 Should continue variable extras above $4 rate. 
i it further extras st pald 
Freeport Texas .........0++. £4.49 ¢x5.60 — m/s - ae me om Ee! 
Mathieson Alkali ......+s0- 13.32 x3.31 218 29 42 2.00 4.7 A-1 May pay extras from time to time. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur......... 5.72 x6,39 85% 42% 64 4,00 6.2 A-1 = No change in rate likely. . 
E di arning power should result in larger returns 
Union Carbide & Oar........ 11.15 4.00 140088 9 88.00) 8.8 Alsat this year and fn 2951. 
Va.-Carolina Chem, ....+0.- £0.68 fx nil 24% 8% 6% B-2 Dividends remote, 
x Actual. f Including extras. a Plus 5% in stock. » Plus 8% in stock. E—Estimated. f Year ended June 30th. g Year ended 
November 30th, 
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CONTEM- 
A PORARY 
philoso- 
pher-playwright has pointed out that in all the ac- 
complishments of our modern civilization, no yard- 
stick has as yet been devised to measure “enough 
wealth.” We measure time by minutes and hours. 
We measure distance by yards and miles. We 
have pounds and ounces to measure weight. We 
have dollars and cents to measure values. And so 
on goes the theme until we come to thé problem 
of how much is “enough wealth”? Then we are 
in a quan@try. Modern men and women have no 
common yard-stick to measure the limits of enough 
wealth or enough income. 

Many men have set out early in life to accumu- 
late a certain sum of money to provide for their 
old age and dependents. If this sum is $50,000, 
somehow it hardly seems adequate when the goal 
is reached. In the career or business which is 
choser to accumulate this wealth, one’s standard 
of living increases with success. So that when the 
$50,000 is attained, twice the sum might seem 
inadequate. Others accumulate a few thousand 
dollars, perhaps, only to decide that the sacrifices 
and savings necessary to accumulate wealth are 
too severe. After all, they say, these few thou- 
sand dollars to fall back on in an emergency is 
“enough.” 

So, now comes the American Provident Society 
with a formula to measure how much is “enough 


TOUT TIMONCIAl FALE sou iss, 


groups are estab- 

lished by the So- 
ciety. The first is the Minimum Group, which 
provides for neccessities. The second is the 
Middling Group, which provides for both necessi- 
ties and comforts. The third is the Master Group, 
which provides for luxuries, in addition to necessi- 
ties and comforts. Calculations for monthly sav- 
ings and total reserves are set for each group at 
varying ages. In case one may be interested in 
checking up his “financial age” here are some of 
the calculations: 

Minimum Group Middling Group Master Group 


Monthly Total Monthly Total Monthly Total 
Age Savings Reserves Savings Reserves Savings Reserves 


30 $10.00 $1,460 $16.50 $2,482 $26.75 $4,525 


40 14.75 4,042 24.00 6,714 49.00 12,281 
50 18.75 8,580 29.00 14,184 63.00 27,712 
60 17.50 15,966 23.50 26,610 68.00 55,318 


It will be noted that the monthly savings reaches 
its peak at age 50 in the first and second group, 
but continues to grow in the case of the so-called 
Master Group. This, is due to the fact that the 
burden of the monthly savings in the lessor groups 
comes out of personal earnings, largely in the forms 
of wages and salaries. In the case of the third 
group, the income in latter years is increased ma- 
terially by the interest from the accumulated re- 
serves. Consequently, the “masters” are able to 
accumulate a reserve of $75,000 at age 65. 
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Investment Clubs—Sociable Mediums 
for Obtaining Investment Profits 


A Report on Two Philadelphia Clubs That Are 
Making Financial Progress for Fifty Young Investors 


By Joun E. Tyzzpr, 
Assistant Secretary, Olney Bank & Trust Co., Philadel phia 


BOUT three years ago, a friend of 
A mine suggested a conservative 

method of accumulating capital 
that promised quicker returns than build- 
ing associations or the saving fund. 
Conferences initiated the formation of 
an investment club which would have 
as its primary object the accumulation 
of $1,000 per unit from the inception 
of the plan. Each unit was to be started 
with a down payment of $100 and con- 
templated the subsequent payment of 
$10 per month for sixty consecutive months; $700 to be 
paid in all for each unit. It was estimated that each 
unit would be worth $1,000 at the termination of the five 
years through placement of our fund in sound stocks, 
retention of dividends, realized profits and market appre- 
ciation. We noted that double shares in a_ building 
association would require six years to mature $1,000 on a 
similar basis and that at saving fund interest the principal 
would amount to less than $1,000 in a half decade. 


Two Clubs Show Results 


Two separate clubs have resulted from the inspiration 
and each has been successful. One of them has been a 
semi-social affair with occasional banquets and _ theatre 
parties in conjunction with the periodical meetings. In 
spite of the recent market break each club portfolio shows 
a present profit which bids fair to even exceed our 
original expectations. 

During the market catastrophe we sold our preferred 
utilities and liquidated our loan. In this way holdings, 
which showed slight de- 

clines, served to reduce 
bank loans though they had 
been on a conservative basis. 

At a time when it was un- 

certain how low the com- 

mon stock list might go we 
played safe. 
Management of one club 
_is vested in one man only, 
while a committee of three 
is responsible for the success 
of the second organization. 

Stocks are carried in the 
street name with power of 

attorney to sell attached. 

The policies of both invest- 
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ment clubs coincide and the member- 
ships to some extent overlap. 


Investment Policies Conservative 





Sound securities of well-managed com- 
panies in a diversified group of industries 
are purchased, choosing those having 
clearly defined prospects of future 
growth and increased value. Dividends 
received are retained and invested, like- 
wise the proceeds from the sales of 
rights. Securities in both funds are sold only when condi- 
tions change in a particular company or industry or when 
certain securities seem to have reached a point where market 
price overestimates future prospects. In our opinion the 
retention of securities over a period rather than by constant 
switching in and out of the market serves our best interests. 

Safety of principal, diversification of risk, marketability 
of holdings, reliability of income and appreciation of 
capital are the requirements we aim to apply to protect and 
build our investment funds. 

A constant source of investment facts is quite necessary 
for intelligent trusteeship in the management of a non- 
professional investment club. Through the studies of in- 
vestment opportunities that are made by club members, 
we are growing in wealth and knowledge, meanwhile 
having lots of fun out of it. 


Epiror’s Note:—Managers of investment clubs are 
invited to send us for publication, articles discussing 
successful plans and ideas concerning the organization 
of their clubs and the investment policies which they shave 
followed. It would be 
particularly interesting to 
compare the results of vari- 
ous plans of group invest- 
ment, under the test of the 
market conditions which 
have prevailed during the 
past year or so. Communi- 
cations from non-profes- 
sional investment clubs will 
be published, if suitable, 
discussing both the social 
side of the club's activities 
and the investment pro- 
grams which are being suc- 
cessfully employed by the 
club’s manager or trustees. 











A Lawyer Gives His Point of View 
On Stocks for Investment 


Valuable Warnings and Precautions for the Small 
Investor Are Given by an Advocate of Investment Stocks 


By Hunter A. Gisees 





.and professional man is im- 

pressed with the importance 
of investing profitably a part of 
his earnings, so as to provide an 
income for the inevitable rainy 
day and old age. 

Savings banks and building and 
loan associations afford excellent 
facilities for the accumulation of 
funds for investment, but the 
terms on which such investments 
are made are not suitable for a 
large share of one’s investment 
fund. Real estate is sometimes 
exceedingly profitable, but often, 
on account of the lack of a ready 
market, it is disastrous to a small 
investor. Government and mu- 
nicipal bonds are the safest of all 
investments, but on account of 
the low yield and tax exemption 


| Dee! wide-awake business 








that he is human and may have 
an interest in selling you a par- 
ticular stock. With perfect good 
faith on his part he may recom- 
mend a stock which will prove 
unsatisfactory in one respect or 
another. 

And then there is another im- 
portant caution for you, Mr. 
Small Investor. After you have 
bought a few shares of stock, in 
some unaccountable way, your 
name is sure to get on various 
sucker lists of “bunko” stock 
dealers in New York and other 
large cities. Your mail will be 
flooded with attractive tipster 
sheets and letters urging you to 
buy with the assurance of great 
profit. Some will plead with you 
by telegraph and over the long 
distance telephone. Pseudo stock 
artists in New York are obsessed 








features they are best suited to 
the man of wealth. Bonds of 
large industrial and business corporations are popular stan- 
dard investments, but they afford a limited yield and have 
little prospects of growth in value. This likewise applies 
generally to preferred stocks. 
In spite of the wide variety of reasonably safe invest- 
ments, it is estimated that through fraud, carelessness and 
inexperience more than $500,000,000 are lost annually in 
the United States on stocks, bonds and other securities. 
The 1929 losses will probably be much greater. The small 
investor naturally seeks opportunity to increase his capital 
with minimum risk, and at the same time have an invest- 
ment yielding a reasonable income. To this end con- 
vertible or “equity” bonds and preferred stocks and com- 
mon stocks, are the most promising forms of investment. 
Such investments, however, particularly common stocks, 
are highly dangerous unless selected with the greatest care 
and purchased at reasonable prices. Successful investment 
in common stocks is a technical business, and requires a 
background of wide information and experience. The 
ordinary small investor may be unqualified to make proper 
selections of stocks for investment or the right time to 
buy. He should therefore seek expert advice and not rely 
on his own judgment. In fact before making a single 
purchase, it is wise to get the opinion of several invest- 
ment authorities. ln addition, he should study the history 
of the stock and statements of the company, and absorb 
all the information he can on the subject. Try to make 
sure that expert advisers are reliable and trustworthy. It 
is wise to solicit the opinion of a banker, but remember 
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with an overpowering desire to 
make some money for you. No, your dream of wealth has 
not come true. Avoid them as you would the plague. 
Above all things be sure not to listen to the attractive 
and prosperous looking stock peddler who drops into your 
office to sell you an investment which affords opportunit, 
for unusual profit. If you harken to his siren voice for 
five minutes you are very likely to fall for him, and buy 
some low-priced stock which proves undesirable or utterly 
worthless. 

As a general rule it is well to confine your purchases to 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange and on 
the Curb. These stocks comply with certain regulations 
which afford at least some measure of protection to the 
investor. A definite market provides a definite price each 
day. Such stocks are satisfactory security for loans at 
your bank, and they may be readily sold for cash. While 
there are many attractive investment opportunities avail- 
able among the unlisted securities, it would be well to leave 
these for experienced investors. 

Ultra conservatives will advise you not to buy common 
stocks on borrowed money. As to whether this is good 
advice depends upon individual circumstances. Certainly 
it is sometimes wise to buy on money borrowed from a 
bank, provided you are cautious and moderate. In case 
you do borrow on stock, try always to own outright, and 
unpledged, some securities for the rainy day. Furthermore 
the bank may call on you for more security in case the 
market price of pledged stocks reacts unfavorably. Banks 
like to lend” money on high grade stocks. Your ready 
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ability to borrow may cause you to overload. Beware! It 
is a dangerous game. Remember that borrowed money 
must be paid with interest, and your financial ability is 
limited. 

It is well to formulate a definite investment program 
extending over a period of years. It is the steady, long 
and patient pull that brings lasting and favorable results. 
Stocks should be purchased with the view of retaining 
them, regardless of fluctuations in market price, over a 
long period of steady growth. This rule should not be 
always binding. The wise ones sold out before the recent 
Wall Street panic, and afterwards bought again at bar- 
gain prices. However, it requires more than the wisdom 
of Solomon to buy always at a low price and sell at a 
high one. Leaving out of consideration panic conditions, 
the steady growth in earning power of the common stock, 
over an extended period, is the hope of the patient and 
courageous investor. If his list of purchases is wisely diver- 
sified, and selected with care, he will have an interest in 
some of the greatest and most prosperous industrial and 
business enterprises of the world. They are practically 
sure to grow and prosper. 


Another interesting point of view on the “stocks versus bonds” 
controversy which has been started in these columns. The author 
is engaged in the legal profession and consequently is well trained 
to detect the usual weaknesses in a financial transaction. For this 
reason, his investment experiences cast valuable light on any in 
vestment discussion. Incidentally, he casts his lot with the invest- 
ment stock advocates, but the other faction is still to be heard from. 





My own experience as a modest investor in common 
stocks, beginning about five years ago, may be helpful to 
the novice, .especially in avoiding the mistakes I made. I. 
started out with a program of buying only 10 shares of 
stock in each of a number of high grade corporations. My 
early purchases were American Telephone at 142, Inter- 
national Nickel at 34 (before the split-up), Bethlehem 
Steel at 42, U. S. Steel at 121, National Cash Register at 
59, Packard at 72, Standard Oil of N. J. at 42, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at 50, Pacific Gas & Electric at 54, So. 
California Edison at 54, and about fifty others following 
later at prices more or less favorable, including 100 
Standard Oil of N. J. at 56. 

Unwisely I failed to sell Standard Oil when it reached 
82. However, I did sell a few of these stocks during the 
early part of the boom at a profit, but not at as great a 
profit if I had held on longer. This experience led me to 
pursue the policy of not selling at all. Then the Wall 
Street panic came. It thus appears from experience that 
sometimes it is a mistake to sell, and at other times it is 
unwise not to sell. Furthermore one should try to be pre- 

(Please turn to page 720) 











For Saving 


1. SAVINGS BANK. A convenient de- 
pository for the accumulation of regular 
or intermittent savings at compound inter- 
est. Funds are always available and may 
be withdrawn as soon as they reach suit- 
able proportions for employment in more 
profitable mediums. 


2. BUILDING AND LOAN shares serve as 
convenient, long range (10 to 12 years) 
mediums for the accumulation of savings. 
Through regular monthly payments this 
form of savings also possesses the element 
of gentle compulsion. 


3. ENDOWMENT INSURANCE is a means 
of securing insurance protection and at the 
same time accumulating savings. Also 
possesses merit of regularity in savings but 
in view of small return, should not occupy 
too large a place in the accumulating 
program. 








BYFI RECOMMENDS— 





Security Price 

1. Illinois Central 
. 40-Year 4%s, 1966...... 98 48 | 

2. Public Service Elec. & Gas 

Ist & Ref. 5s, 1965...... 103 4.8 
3. Standard Oil of N. Y. 

deb. 4%s, 1951.......... 96 4.8 
4. Western Pacific 

Ist Ge, 1946 ..ccccecseocs 98 5.2 
5. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

ist SF. “A” 5s, 1978.... 101 4.9 
6. New York Steam 

SOG TR” Gey. 1O8T «ccc 0 106 5.4 
7. Chesapeake Corp. 

Conv. Coll. 5s, 1947...... 100 5.0 
8. Associated Dry Goods 

See 90 6.7 
9. Hudson & Manhattan 

Cenv. 5% Pfd............ 79 6.3 
10. Southern Pacific 

RANCHI ons ccveces cae 123 4.8 











The BYFI Recommendation Table is intended primarily to serve as a constant guide to inexperienced investors through 
the early stages of their income building program. On the left, the advantages of each 
for accumulating regular savings are outlined. On the right, a progressive tabulation of investment securities suit- 
able for the employment of sums accumulated through savings is presented. These issues, if 
listed are intended fer a permanent investment, and as such, will ultimately provide a sound 
ducing securities, affording safety of principal, fair return, and offering the protection of diversity. 


For Investment 


Recent Yield 





of three principal mediums 


urchased in the order 
acking of income pro- 
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Building a Life Insurance Estate from 


Extra Savings 
Timely Advise for Those Who Require Additional Protection 


By FLorence Provost CLARENDON 


bonuses, and salary increases. Part of such 

funds should revert to those channels through 
which a man builds up his financial future. These wind- 
falls are—to use the vernacular—“easy money,” and the 
more thoughtful recipient welcomes this opportunity for 
additional saving without pinching. 

The income of a capable man shows a gradual increase. 
Ability and opportunity go hand in hand and combine to 
bring success in early manhood when the income shows a 
rapid growth. But whether the increase in income is 
gradual or rapid, it may be taken as a certainty that a 
man’s responsibilities keep pace with his growing success. 
The family is quite human in its response to the oppor- 
tunity for obtaining added comforts and luxuries, and there 
is a greater expenditure which keeps pace with the 
increased income. But if a man does not build up his 
finances in harmony with his larger income, he is depart- 
ing from sound economic principles. He is neglecting to 
capitalize his active progressive years by setting up a sink- 
ing fund against future dangers and difficulties. 


BAY ‘teones, on drop at this season: dividends, 


More Insurance in the Budget 


Now is the time to revise the annual budget: to provide 
for all possible demands, and plan for the future. There 
is one important item affecting the family which should 
be carefully analyzed: the amount of life insurance carried 
for family protection. Part of the windfalls occurring 
at this season can with advantage be used toward pay- 
ment of the cost for increased coverage along these lines. 

The question is often asked “How much life insurance 
should I carry?” This however is a matter which is influ- 
enced by a number of factors: the family responsibilities 
of the insured, his annual income, the ages of his children, 
and his investments through other channels. A simple 
and practical plan which. forms a good working basis for 
the average man on the street is to divert one-tenth of the 
annual income towards payment of life insurance pre- 
miums, and one-tenth towards building 
up a financial independence through 
other conservative channels. 

“Windfalls” will also be used this 
year to bolster up and fill the gaps in 
estates which occurred through depre- 
ciated market values during the recent 
adjustment of stock prices. This read: 
justment.to lower levels makes life in: 
surance more attractive than ever, for 
life insurance policies maintained their 
high class investment value during the 
ups and downs of the stock market, and 
many men now wish that they hed put 
larger sums in life insurance and less in 
stock speculation during the past year or 
two. 
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With payment of the first annual premium, the full 
face value of a life insurance policy enters the assets of a 
man’s holdings. The protective arms of a life insurance 
policy are spread out at once to enfold the family and 
avoid disaster if anything should happen to the bread- 
winner. 

What Insurance Costs 


At age 30, the annual cost to increase the assets through 
such investment is a little over 2Y%4% of the total sum 
insured. A policy for $10,000 on the ordinary life 
participating plan calls for an annual payment of about 
$230, and this is reducible by annual dividends. For the 
first year this full premium has to be paid, but during the 
second year a dividend reduction of no less than $60 is 
likely to be available. This dividend can be used to reduce 
the premium, bringing it down immediately to about $170; 
or, what is a more thrifty course for the average policy- 
holder, it can be applied to increase the insurance protec: 
tion, for it would buy an addition to the face value of the 
policy of about $150. This addition is paid-up, and yet, 
like the rest of the policy, participates in annual dividends, 
and increases the earning capacity of the policy which 
would now amount to $10,150 in event of the death of 
the insured in the second year. 

Another advantage in building up the estate through 
life insurance is that the proceeds of these policies are ex- 
empt from the Federal Estate 
(or “inheritance”) tax to the 
extent of $40,000 when such 
proceeds are payable to a 
named beneficiary. There is 
no more direct way of provid- 
ing a certain income, or of 
leaving a stipulated amount 
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to a specified legatee, than by means of 
, life insurance policy. Money left 
through this source cannot be diverted 
from the beneficiary named in the 

licy, and moreover it is not necessary 
to wait for settlement of the estate— 
sometimes a matter of years’ duration 


—before the amount of the life insur- | 


ance proceeds is paid. Funds under 
life insurance policies are received im- 
mediately upon submission and ap- 
proval of claims. 


Settlement Options 


With the making up of the year’s 
budget, and tentative plans for State 
and Federal Income tax declarations 
which must soon be submitted, there is 
a general checking up and revision of 
the details of the estate. In review- 
ing his life insurance holdings, the in- 
sured should not neglect consideration 
at this time of the manner in which he 
wishes these proceeds to be paid. In 
many cases it is preferable that life 
insurance be paid as income rather 
than in a lump sum, when the coverage 
is carried for family protection. By 
this means the beneficiary is relieved 
of much responsibility, since she need 
not seek investment for this portion of 
the estate; and, whatever betides, can 
count on receiving a stated guaranteed 
income at stipulated periods for a term 
of years, or for the remainder of life 
according to previous arrangement and 
election by the insured. 


Life Insurance Trusts for 
Complicated Cases 


So long as the insured is content to 
keep within the usual contractual pay- 
ments provided for in his life insurance 
policies under “Modes of Settlement” 
he can with advantage to himself and 
his heirs effect disposition of this part 
of his estate under one of the options 
in his policy. In more complicated 
cases, however, where certain dis- 
cretionary powers are needed in pay- 
ment of the income requiring a flexi- 
bility which cannot obtain under the 
usual life insurance company’s modes 
of settlement, the estate should be ad- 
ministered through other channels, and 
an individual executor or a trust com- 
pany named. The man who finds it 
necessary to bind his estate by means 
of an intricate and involved trust 
agreement should effect his wishes 

gh a trust company with or with- 
out a friend as co-executor; but if he 
has a definite line of policy and can 
give specific directions as to how pay- 
ments are to be made to a named bene- 
fciary there are sound reasons for leav- 
- 3 ra age nen in the con- 
To! of the life insurance company 
electing the choice of settlement that 
seems most suitable. 
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Insurance Protection Plus 


Old Age Income 


Advice to a Young Man Contemplating Marriage 


Insurance Editor: 


I have been interested in your articles on insurance in THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET and have planned for a long time to write for advice on just how 
much insurance and what kind of insurance I should carry. 

At present, I have two policies: $2,000 Twenty-Year Payment with the 
“A” Company, and $5,000 Straight Life with the “B” Company, the latter 
carrying a disability claim. Although I am single at present I expect to marry 
within the year. I am thirty years of age and earn a salary of $200 a month. 
I have thought about taking out $5,000 more insurance with some reliable com- 
pany—a policy which would have a disability provision and would give me an 
income in later life as well as the protection that I would need for my family in 


earlier years. 


What is your recommendation as to the amount of insurance to carry, the 
type of policy I should apply for, the company to insure with and any other 
features or suggestions that you deem advisable? Assuring you that your guid- 
ance in this matter will be greatly appreciated, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
G. E. §S. 





I am glad to learn that you have 
found our Insurance Department so 
interesting. 

You are at present insured in two 
good “Old Line” companies for an 
aggregate of $7,000 You could in- 
crease your coverage in either of these 
two institutions with advantage. They 
are both first-class life companies, with 
a reputation for fair and equitable 
dealing with clients. 

Of this $7,000 insurance, about 
$2,000 should be viewed by you as 
representing in your estate a “clean-up 
fund,” for payment of last sickness ex- 
penses (doctor’s, nurses’ bills, etc.), 
funeral expenses, and any outstanding 
bills. It is practical to make this as- 
sumption, and realize that for this rea- 
son the family protection from your 
present coverage may amount to little 
more than the remaining $5,000. 

You should therefore, in view of 
your contemplated marriage and estab- 
lishing a home of your own, take addi- 
tional life insurance in as large amount 
as you can consistently commit your- 
self for. It is better to take it now 
when you are apparently able to pass 
the required medical examination and 
can get the protection at the lower 
rates applicable to young manhood, 
than to wait—perhaps too long—to 
build up your estate in this way. 

To accomplish your desire to obtain 
both family protection and an old age 
income through your life insurance, I 
would suggest that you consider an 
“Endowment at Age 65.” Premfums 


would be payable over that period of 
life when you would normally be in 
active business life, and if you are for- 
tunate in living on to the maturity 
date, which the average expectancy of 
life would indicate, the proceeds of 
this policy would be paid to yourself 
at age 65. Assuming that you take a 
policy for $5,000, and at age 65 pur- 
chased a life annuity with this amount, 
you would get, according to present 
quotations, an income return of about 
11% annually on the investment. 

The annual premium for an endow- ' 
ment at 65 in “A” Company is $25.60; 
in the “B” Company, $27.77—both 
reducible by annual dividends after the 
initial year’s premium. 


Investing “Extra” in Insurance 


Insurance Editor: 

I am writing to you for some help in the 
matter of insurance. I am now carrying 
a Fifteen-Year Endowment Policy ($1,000) 
which matures in 1933; a Twenty-Payment 
Life ($1,000) which matures in 1942 and 
a $2,000 Group Insurance Policy. 

I am in the late thirties, earning $2,500 
per year and have no dependents. I re- 
cently received an unexpected raise of $100 
and would like to put it into some form 
of imsurance, preferably annuity, but be- 
lieve the rates are much higher. Thanking 
you for your attention, I am, M. C. B. 

I have your letter outlining your 
present life insurance holding, and re- 
questing advice on additional protec- 
tion. You will soon reap the benefit 
of your saving through the endowment 

(Please turn td page '734) 
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Income Tax Department 
Conducted by M. L. Szemman 


This is the sixth of a series of articles by Mr. Seidman on how to prepare 
income tax returns, that will appear regularly in these columns. Mr. Seidman 
is a well-known tax expert and has written numerous articles on taxation. He 
will answer all income tax questions that might be directed to him by our readers. 
Unnecessary duplication will be avoided by publishing one type reply which fully 
satisfies the queries in other letters. Questions should be addressed to Mr. Seid- 
man, c/o THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
All communications must be signed by the inquirer, but no names will be dis- 


closed in the published answers. 


. last article covered the com- 
putation of the normal tax and 
the surtax. There is another 

computation still to be made, but a bit 

more pleasant since it reduces the tax 
otherwise to be paid. It is the so- 
called earned income credit and ap- 
plies against the normal and surtax. 
Every individual is allowed the credit. 
Let us see just how it is determined. 


What Is Earned Income 


To start properly, let us first clear 
away what is meant by earned income, 
although the term is almost self-explan- 
atory. Earned income is income from 
services as distinguished from what 
might be called unearned income, like 
interest on bonds or profits on stocks. 
Salaries, fees, wages, commissions, etc., 
are earned. They result from the fig- 
urative “sweat of the brow.” Income 
so earned is obviously of a different 
nature from the income derived from 
clipping coupons. 

One who receives interest or divi- 

dends presumably has accumulated 
funds to invest and bring an income. 
The receipt of salary, however, does 
not imply the existence of accumu- 
lated capital. Since the income tax 
is based on the ability to pay, Congress 
felt it no more than reasonable to tax 
the income from services somewhat 
‘more lightly than the income from 
capital. It accordingly provided a 25% 
credit against the tax for earned in- 
come. To put it more exactly, the 
credit is 25% of what the normal tax 
and the surtax would be if the indi- 
vidual’s total income were his earned 
income. 


Limitations on Earned Income 


On the face of things, this appears 
to be a very substantial tax reducer. 
However, like a'l things that look too 
good to be true, we find that they are 
not true. The nigger in the woodpile 


ing produced by the earned income 
credit in the case of a married man, 
who takes the $3,500 exemption, is 
$430. Let us work out a concrete 
case showing this. 

Suppose that A is a married man 
and his income for 1929 is $34,000, all 
of which is from salaries. His regular 
normal tax, figured in the way we have 
already pointed out would amount to 
$1,000. His surtax would be $1,220, 
making a total of $2,220. We said 
that the earned income credit is 25% 
of what the normal tax and surtax 
would be if the earned income were 
the total income. In this case, al- 
though A’s actual income is $34,000, 
in computing the credit, it is limited 
to a maximum of $30,000. The nor- 
mal tax on $30,000 is $840; the sur- 
tax is $880. The earned income credit 
would therefore be 25% of $840, or 
$210, and 25% of $880, or $220. The 
total earned income credit is thus $430. 
This is subtracted from the $2,220, 
leaving a net tax of $1,790. 

As an offset for the $30,000 maxi- 
mum limitation, it is provided that in 
no case shall the earned income be 
considered at less than $5,000, irre- 
spective of the real nature of the in- 
come. Hence, a widow, whose income 
amounts to $5,000, all resulting from 
interest on bonds, would be entitled to 
have the entire $5,000 considered as 
earned income. She would, therefore, 
take a 25% credit against her normal 
tax to arrive at the net amount she 
owes to the Government. (She would 
have no surtax, since the surtax begins 
with incomes in excess of $10,000). 


Individual in Business 


The fellow who is in business for 
himself—how is his earned income de- 
termined? It being his own business, 
he perhaps may not draw a salary, or 
his salary may be far less or more than 
what he would ordinarily get. Here, 
too, the law makes an arbitrary pro- 


mentioned, everybody is entitled to x 
least that amount. 


Other Illustrations 


Lest the illustrations given will not 
cover situations that may come up in 
many returns, let us work out another 
example. Take this case. A has a net 
income of $7,500, made up of a $30, 
000 salary, less a $22,500 loss on stocks, 
In other words, the earned income js 
greater than the net income. That, 
however, does not change the method 
of computing the credit. There is no 
surtax on an income of $7,500. The 
normal tax would be $20. The earned 
income credit would be figured on the 
$30,000. From our previous compu 
tation, we know that on $30,000 the 
normal tax credit is $210. However, 
the earned income credit on the nor 
mal tax cannot exceed 25% of the ac. 
tual normal tax. The actual normal 
tax we said, was $20.. Hence the 
earned income credit on the normal’ 
tax would be restricted to $5. The 
earned income credit against the sur. 
tax on earned income of $30,000, we 
found was $220. A is entitled to this 
even though his net income is not sub 
ject to surtax. His total earned income 
credit, therefore, is $225. Since the 
regular normal tax was only $20, the 
credit would exceed the tax and ac 
cordingly leave nothing for A to pay. 

Knowing how to compute the nor 
mal tax, the surtax and the earned 
income credit, we can say the worst 
is over. In some cases, however, the 
so-called capital gain tax may also have 
to be considered. That is what we 
shall discuss in the next article. 


Questions and Answers 


Carfare to and from Work 


- I pay carfare to and from 
work of $500. Can I deduct that as 
a necessary expense? C. S. H. 

A. Amounts paid for carfare to 
and from work are not deductible. 


Amounts Paid for Support 


Q. I am supporting a thirteen-year 
old niece in Europe. 
these expenses from my net income? 
F. S. 


A. You are allowed the exemption}. 


of $400 for the support of your niece. 
You cannot deduct the actual expenses 


involved. 


American Working Abroad 


._ My brother is in the employ of 
the U. S. Government located in @ 
foreign country. He pays a poll tas 
in Massachusetts and shall continue 
to do so regardless of the period of his 

(Please turn to page 736) 
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Business Indexes 
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. 1980 Indexes 1929 Indexes 
Number of (428 Issues) Recent Indexes (879 Issues) 
Issues in Greup cree. pee A a A ~ 
Group High Low Feb.1 Feb.8 Olese High Low 
428 COMBINED AVERAGE .,... 123.0 108.0 i211 128.0 108.0 173.1 105.6 
40 Railroads ...........0+.s.ce0 189.0 129.0 188.0 189.0 189.0 169.6 120.8 
8 Agricultural Implements ..... 348.0 258.0 848.0 821.0 258.0 655.5 287.1 
8 Aircraft cet CL—100)...... 88,9 82.2 82.2 83.9 86.0 307.1 78.0 
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SCMCUCEEIEE ereee! 


Cee eetee erties 


your personal problems. 





: 


The Personal Service Department enables you 
to adapt THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET to 
If you are a yearly 
subscriber, you are entitled to receive FREE OF 
CHARGE a reasonable number of PERSONAL 
REPLIES BY MAIL OR WIRE on any security 
in which you may be interested. The inquiries 
presented in each issue are only a few of the 
thousands currently received and replied to. The 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


SUBSCRIBERS—ATTENTION 


tion. 


be answered. 


use of this personal inquiry service in conjunc- 
tion with your subscription to the Magazine 
should help you to get hundreds or thousands 
of dollars of value from your $7.50 subscrip- 


Inquiries cannot be received or answered by 
telephone nor can personal interviews be granted. 
Inquiries from non-subscribers of course will not 
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AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


American Safety Razor common yielding 
about 8% at current levels appeals to me 
if the $5 dividend is safe. Would you ad- 
vise its purchase? Has it good prospects 
for price appreciation? What effect do 
you think the new Gillette model will have 
on the 1930 results of the American Safety 
Razor Co.—J. W. G., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


The American Safety Razor Co. is 
firmly entrenched in its field, ranking 
as the second largest manufacturer in 
the country of safety razors, blades, 
shaving brushes and accessories with a 
rapidly expanding business in both do- 
mestic and foreign fields. It has been 
reported that the year 1929 was the 
best in the history of the company with 
sales and earnings about 20% and 
27%, respectively, ahead of those in 
1928, the previous record year. A gain 
of 27% in net income would bring per 
share results for 1929 to better than 
$7, after all charges, on the 200,000 
shares outstanding. This would com- 
pare with $5.14 a share earned in 1928 
on the 208,112 shares of common stock 
then outstanding. The outstanding 
capital stock of the company was re- 
duced in the latter part of 1929 by the 
purchase in the open market and can- 
cellation of 28,112 shares following the 
break in the stock market. This pro- 
cedure was a benefit to all stockholders. 
It is understood that the company is 
working on a new and improved razor 
on which patents have been obtained 
covering both frame and blade, illus- 
trating the efficient management of 
this rapidly growing enterprise. The 
patent on the blade will insure the 
company against the use of substitute 
blades, produced by competitors. Thus, 
the American Safety Razor Co. is run- 
ning apace with the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. which shortly will introduce 





1. Be Brief. 


4. Write name and address plainly. 





Are You Sure of Your Broker? 

We invite correspondence from readers desirous of ascertaining 
the status of brokers with whom they intend to do business. 
make no charge for this service, as we recognize the importance 
of having our readers deal through reliable firms. 


Subscribers wishing to avail themselves of the privileges of the Personal 
Service Department should be guided by the following: 


2. Confine requests for an opinion to THREE SECURITIES ONLY. 
3. Special rates upon request to those requiring additional service. 


We 








a new product on the market. With 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 a share last month, the stock was 
placed on a yearly basis of $5 a share, 
as compared with the previous rate of 
$4 per year. The company is in a 
strong financial position, having more 
than $3,000,000 in cash, after giving 
effect to the purchase and cancellation 
of 28,112 shares. Since earnings are 
showing constant increases, and the 
liquid financial position is strong, we 
see no reason to fear for the safety of 
the dividend. With steadily growing 
sales and income indicated for the fu- 
ture, we would not be opposed to the 
purchase of American Safety Razor 
shares as a business man’s speculation. 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON CORP. 


If 1930 ts going to be another bad year 
for Endicott Johnson no doubt its $5 com- 
mon stock dividend will be in jeopardy. 
Wouldn’t it be wise to sell my 40 shares 
now, even with 10 points loss, in order to 
avoid any possibility of a more serious 
loss? I would appreciate your counsel in 
the matter —W. M. R., Hibbing, Minn. 


Although Endicott Johnson Corp. 
earnings for the first half of 1929 
amounted to only $438,665 or 16 
cents a share, due principally to inven 
tory adjustments, the final six months 
showed a vast improvement. Net in 
come for the year ended December 
31st, 1929, of $2,771,563 was equiva 
lent, after preferred dividends, to $5.01 
on the 405,360 shares of common out: 
standing. While this report in itself, 
compares rather unfavorably with the 
$6.96 earned in 1928 and the $8.68 in 
1927, it is anticipated that the com: 
pany has passed through its hardest 
year of the period of changing market 
values of hides and shoes and the con’ 
sequent inventory losses. A_ strong 
financial position has been maintained 
and as of December 31st, last, current 
assets amounted to $30,858,973, 
against current liabilities of $3,764,133 
and notes payable were reduced $3, 
500,000 to $1,000,000. Net working 
capital has increased in the past eight 
years and at the end of 1929 amounted 
to $27,094,840. While a strong finan 
cial condition is in evidence and pres 
ent dividend payments of $3 could be 

(Please turn to page 722) 
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for Individual Needs 
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The problem of each individual investor is to select, from 
the many and varied offerings of new securities, those 
best suited to his own requirements. In this selection 
The National City Company with its wide-spread buy- 
ing and distributing organization, its background of long 
experience, and its financial resources, can be of service. 


In America, National City offices in important financial 
centers, interconnected with the head office and 
with each other by private wire, are at your con- 


venient call. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


B The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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Where Do We Stand—And 
Where Are We Going ? 


(Continued from page 676) 








million people, with enormousresources. 
From our rising national income, we 
have, on the whole, continuously and 
progressively added to our savings—as 
shown by our actual deposits in sav- 
ings accounts, our life insurance in 
force, building and loan, real estate 
and security investments. In these 
things are our real wealth—they are 
the back-logs of our present business. 
They represent a strong, financial posi- 
tion and a high purchasing power, in 
spite of the decline in savings deposits 
and the rise of loans against life insur- 
ance that took place in 1929. More- 
over, we have set the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world, and the 
current and prospective buying is 
on a sounder and more conserva- 
tive basis than a few months ago, 
with a tendency to favor the utilitarian 
commodities over the luxuries, which 
was the basis of our recent prosperity. 
It must not be forgotten that many 
luxuries of a few years ago have de- 
veloped into the essentials of today. 


Some readjustment in industry and 
distribution is necessary to meet new 
conditions, but the shifting taste and 
habits of a developing people inevita- 
bly result in such changes. For the past 
several years basic industries have been 
declining while others have advanced. 
Our modern civilization has changed 
the situation in many of the old staple 
commodities. Perhaps these changes 
have not been so obvious heretofore be- 
cause of the human trait to emphasize 
the favorable developments in good 


times and to give sharp scrutiny to the’ 


unfavorable when adversity comes, 
which accounts for the recently de- 
veloped apprehension on the position 
of such industries as: textiles, leather, 
sugar, rubber, paper, coal, radio, meat 
packing, shipping and others. These 
industries have not suddenly experi- 
enced unfavorable conditions within 
the past few months, particularly, but 
have contended with them for several 
years. This is reflected in the com- 
modity trend line which started going 
down December, 1927. There was a 
small rally from July to October, 1929, 
when it again resumed its decline. It 
seems to be headed for new lows, but 
may not the change) in the staples 
brought about by our modern civiliza- 
tion be effecting this trend? Their 
problem in common with several other 
major industries such as the automo- 
bile, petroleum and copper is either 
that of overproduction or excess ca- 


pacity. Our needs are tremendous but 
they cannot support 100% capacity in 
all lines simultaneously. 


The problem of our vast surplus 
production is the most vital one in the 
business prospect. We can and do pro- 
duce more than we need. It may be 
argued that the answer lies in foreign 
trade. From a long range standpoint 
this is undoubtedly true, but the im- 
mediate prospect does not indicate 
greatly increasing activity, despite the 
fact that our exports last year drew 
close to the peace time record. 


We can sell to our neighbors when 
times are good and they have the urge 
and cash to buy, but the Twentieth 
Century linking of the four corners of 
the globe in a transportation and com- 
munication sense has also linked the 
world closely in an economic sense. 
Our exports to South America must 
be subject to political disturbances, or 
the weakness of the coffee situation at 
the same time that industrial conditions 
in such European countries as Ger- 
many, France, Italy or Spain are not 
conducive to rapid expansion in pur- 
chasing from American factories, 
whether located on domestic or foreign 
soil. 

It is rather to our internal domestic 
situation that we must look for the 
more immediate favorable conditions. 
We must, however, expect the continu- 


ation of a period when industry and . 


commerce are adjusting themselves to 
somewhat changed conditions. The 
psychological apathy of a tired buyer 
will change. A continuation of the 
pro-rata output which exists in petro- 
leum and the curtailed production 
which characterizes copper will become 
the commonplace of good management. 
Meanwhile the Hoover program estab- 
lished in various great groups, may be 
expected to exert an increasing measure 
of stability. It should not be forgotten 
that the plans set forth by the railroads 
and the public utilities are not unneces- 
sarily and artificially created expan- 
sions, but the normal projects for 1930 
of these great groups. The industrial 
program does not concern itself with 
unwarranted expansion of production 
facilities but rather with plant modern- 
ization, re-equipment and so on. The 
projected public works—that is, the 
construction enterprises of the state, 
municipal and federal governments— 
are also sound and helpful and employ- 
ment sustaining, providing new mar- 
kets for raw material; and will have 
the notable permanent value in nu- 
merous cases of increasing real estate 
value by the improvement of extensive 
areas. 

The effect of these projects is hardly 
apparent as yet, but should be increas- 
ingly manifest as the year advances, 
and financing is completed and public 


confidence in the business outlook re. 
stored. 

All periods of great speculative ac. 
tivity based on pure enthusiasm have 
a tendency to raise the level of real 
progressive and sound business to a 
higher point in between the peak and 
the low point of the decline which fol- 
lows. We, therefore, stabilize on a 
higher level than that which existed be- 
fore we entered the era of speculative 
excess. 

Thus it is that during this period the 
soundly managed industries of the 
country have developed a remarkably 
strong position so that the investment 
situation in the stocks of these particu 
lar industries is a very sound one and 
the price of their securities should in- 
crease and be particularly responsive to 
improving business conditions. 

Particularly does this apply to the 
shares of those leading corporations 
who have built up tremendous assets, 
who have so diversified their produc- 
tion, their marketing territories and 
their investments as to be essentially 
independent of the trend in a single 
industry or the business conditions in 
a specific locality. Thus, they stand to 
benefit from any improvement in any 
one of a number of trade channels. 

This is not to say that a rising trend 
is necessarily in prospect because a 
large amount of securities have to go 
through a digestive process,—but this 
situation has been improving steadily 
and we may expect this type of se- 
curity will reach much higher levels 
by the end of the year. 








Consuming Industries Hold 
the Key to Business 
(Continued from page 682) 








poses to put a manufactured house on 
the market and sell it in units like 
automobiles are sold. The first sam- 
ples of these have been erected on 
Long Island and are ready for spring 
showing. 

The Crane Company of Chicago, it 
is reported upon excellent authority, is 
ready to announce a plan for the sale 
of bathrooms and other plumbing fix- 
tures, upon installment. This, it would 
seem, is predicated upon the assump- 
tion that repair work will constitute a 
no inconsiderable item in future build- 
ing budgets. 

Organization is the greatest need in 
the field of home building. Large cor 
porations with a genius for organiza- 
tion behind them may well consider the 
advisability of such tactics in this un- 
dertaking. But it might as well be 
spread to cover the whole field of 
building homes as any part of it. That 
undoubtedly is the thought behind 
some of the new plans for 1930. 
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Stockh Eschonges end New York a... klk le 354% 197 276% 6 Hupp 1 
Curb Exchange Allis Chalmers Mfg...........--. 118% 88 200 115% 15% 35% 659 3 
Amer. Agricultural Chem........ 21% 8% 26 15% 235% 4 1% % oneal 
115 Broadway 230 Park Ave. Amer. Bank Note.........-..++-- 5. a =. 14% =. es .. ; — 
Amer. Bosch Magneto..........- @ 4 2.40 Inter. 
New York New York Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy......... 46 854% 491% 89% 62 40% 50 2. 
RR taksishess+-s+40s 11% 48% 117% 70% 184% 86 141 5 Inter, 
American Car & Fdy..........--- 111 95 111% 8814 106% 15 193, 6 Inter. | 
reign Power $1 18% 85 22% 199% 650 Inter, 
Senmices aes aoe | 25% 46% 28 54 29 36% 4 Inter, | 
Amer. International Corp........ 12% 37 150 71 96 29% 42% 2 Inter, 
jaan tet Oe, O0.....-- | 49%) = 88% 63% 2 At, 14 a 8 Inter. 
Branch Office P Amer. Power & Lt....... : 54 5 la Johns-¥ 
110% 191 180 55 28 36 1% 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — oe 2. aie a 2 ie 4 5 ti 
Amer. Smelting & Refining....... 182% 293 169 130% 62 15% 4 oars 
Amer. Steel Foundries........... 41% 70% 60% 79% 85% 651 3 — 
Amer. Sugar Refining............ 65% 98% 55 9% 656 64 5 nce 
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Make a Plan 


Securities purchased from 
time to time without defi- 
nite plan usually result in 
an unbalanced investment 
which has needless dis- 
advantages. 


One of the services which 
we are glad to render is 
that of aid in planning for 
your particular investment 
needs. Our statistical de- 
partment is ready to fur- 
nish you with information 
or advice on any invest- 
ment matter. 


Send for our helpful booklet 
“Trading Methods” 


Ask for MG-14 


The services of our Foreign 
Department will be found of the 
greatest convenience to any one 
outside of the United States. 


Cable Address—Chischap 


(Hisnoim &@ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















M. J. MEEHAN 
& CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Our Florida Offices at 


Miami Beach 
end 


Palm Beach 


ere connected with our 


Main Office at 


61 Broadway, New York 
by 
Direct Private Telephone 
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Securities Analyzed, Rated and 
Mentioned in This Isue 


Industrials 
American Safety Razor Co..... 712 
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IN vcccccccesessccscsccees 703 
Continental Can Co., Inc....... 722 
Endicott Johnson Corp......... 712 
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ee LCD + 6006 veins ctv bene 701 
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Montgomery Ward & Co...... 727 
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International Tel. & Tel. Corp... 724 
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| Continental Oil Co. of Delaware 724 
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Important Dividend 
Announcements 


NotE—To obtain a dividend direct- 
ly from the company the stockholder 
must have his stock transferred to his 
name before the date of the closing of 


| the company’s books. 


Ann’l Amount Steck Pay- 
Rate Declared Record able 
$1.80 Allegheny Steel com. .15 Mo 8-88 8-18 
850 Am. Pr. & Lt. $ 

Gi BS cewsasusens 87% Q 88 £1 
6.00 — Pr. & It. $6 


1 SRD pt ra 150 Q@ 38 41 
5.00 Am, Sugar Refg. com. 1.25 Q 85 48 
7.00 Am. Sugar Refg. pfd. 1.75 @ 85 4-2 
4.00 Calif. Packing com... 1.00 @ 888 38-15 
— Calumet & Hecla..... 1.00 — 2-28 8-31 
. C) oe sees 87% Q 86 8-81 
Btk. Col. Gas & Elec, com. 26% — 2-28 9$-81 
$.00 Delaware & Hudson.. 2.25 Q 2-86 8-20 
8.00 Diamond Match .... 2.00 @Q 28-88 8-15 
8.00 Follansbee Bros, com. .75 Q 2-28 9315 
6.00 Follansbee Bros. pfd. 150 Q 2-86 38-15 
4.00 General Asphalt com. 1.00 Q 32-88 9-15 
Stk. Nat’l 1% Q 33 41 
2.00 Nat'l Enam. & Stamp. .60 Q 32-88 3-81 
7.00 Nat’l Lead d. A... 1.76 @ 23326 38-15 
10.00 Norfolk & West. com. 2.50 @ 226 3-19 
7.00 Pressed Steel Car pfd. 1.75 @ 3-31 
8.40 Pub, Serv. (N.J.) com. 85 @ 81 8-81 

8.00 Pub. Serv. (N.J.) 8% 
sce atedistan ale pele 2.00 @ 81 331 

7.00 Pub. Serv. (N.J.) 7% 
bi, see eowabaoe Suan 1.75 @ 81 8-31 

5.00 Pub. Serv. (N.J.) $5 
i ee 125 Q@ $1 8-81 

6,00 Pub, Serv. (H.J.) 6% 
TEE, sevcmatnscnacs 560 Mo 38-1 3831 

6.00 Pub. Serv, El. & Gas 
Dy ieee daneag se 150 Q@ 81 3881 

7.00 Pub. Serv, El. & Gas 
Ue re: 7% @Q@ 81 281 
5.00 Corp. pfd, B.. 125 Q 81 41 
1,20 United Gas Imp. com. .80 Q 888 38-81 

5.00 United Gas Imp. 95 
ieacnbs puns edee Q 288 8-31 
7.00 U. 8. Steel com..... 1.76 @ &87 6-88 
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BELL SYSTEM 


as an investment asset 


THROUGH good times and 
bad the demand for telephone 
service has steadily increased. 

In 1900 plant investment 
of the Bell System was about 
$181,000,000. Today it is 
more than three and a half 
billions. Additions to tele- 
phone plant during each of 
the past five years have greatly 
exceeded the total plant value 
of 1900. 

This need for large scale 
additions is continuing. There 
are more than 20,000,000 Sell 
owned and connected tele- 


phones in this country and 
they are increasing at the rate 
of more than 800,000 a year. 

Conservative management, 
farsighted planning and in- 
tensive research combine with 
this growth to protect the 
equities that Bell securities 
represent. Today the total 
assets of the System are four 
times its funded debt and the 
net earnings of the System as 
a whole are more than four 
times interest charges. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘Bell Telephone Securities” ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 























WE extend the facilities of our organi- 
zation to those desiring informa- 
tion or reports on companies with which 


we are identified. 





Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 
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Business Practice 
Is Sound 


Investment Policy 
PECIALIZATION and depart- 


mental control are the foundation 
of every successful business organ- 
ization. These basic principles are 
equally sound when they are applied 
to the planning and supervision of 
your investment account. 


Through the selection of a reliable 
investment institution, you obtain 
personalized investment counsel, 
competent security analysis and able 
portfolio supervision. These services 
operate to your advantage and give 
you that same freedom from invest- 
ment detail achieved in your busi- 
ness through departmental control. 


The Greenebaum organization has 
been built with a particular view 
toward furnishing just such service 
to investors. You are invited to avail 
yourself of the services of the spec- 
ialists in this organization. They 
will be glad to analyze your holdings 
and help you chart your investment 
course. 


Greenebaum Sons 
t_ Gempany 


Investmen 


Founded 1855 
La Salle and Madison Sts., Chieago 
Offices in Princtpal Cities 


Greenebaum Sens Securities Corporation 
New York 














Prosperity Is in the Pay 
Envelope 
(Continued from page 679) 








period to give them opportunity to 
find employment. In other words, 
they kept them on the payroll long 
enough to tide them over the transition 
from the old job to a new one. The 
state can do as we are doing now, 
speed up necessary public works in 
times of depression, thus providing 
labor with a cushion of employment in 
emergencies. The state can also per- 
fect the means and agencies of employ- 
ment and re-employment. 

I cannot believe that a nation that 
has answered the question of sufficient 
production will permit itself to be puz- 
zled long by the problem of keeping 
sufficiency from being a social curse. 
It is incredible that now for the first 
time in history we have overcome want 
and poverty, resulting from insufficient 
goods to go around, we should permit 
ourselves to be baffled by the paradox 
of individual want resulting from gen- 
eral over-sufficiency. 








Developing New Possibilities 
in Natural Gas 


(Continued from page 689) 








territory as well as the latter’s owner- 
ship of 154,000 shares of Columbia 
stock might be considered more or less 
significant of future developments. 

At any rate, to return to more 
tangible details, Columbia Gas has con- 
tinued to enlarge its sphere of influ- 
ence by numerous acquisitions of 
which the most important, perhaps, in 
respect to their possible bearing on the 
next strategic move, were the pur- 
chase, late in 1928, of an oil pipe line, 
formerly owned by the New York 
Transit Co., and the acquisition, more 
recently, of another line with addi- 
tional rights of way from Southern 
Pipe Line Co. The former line ex- 
tends from Olean and Binghamton, 
New York, to Garfield, New Jersey, 
just outside of Paterson, in Public 
Service territory, while the latter, run- 
ning from Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, to Millway, near Philadelphia, 
touches the important industrial terri- 
tory served by United Gas Improve- 
ment’s properties. 

Apparently, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, despite the remarkable expansion 
that has already occurred and the re- 
wards it has given older. stockholders, 
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” without cost to me. 


has not yet exhausted its potentialities 
Enlargement of capital structure has 
necessarily, taken place in conformity 
with this rapid development. Increases 
in common share capitalization have 
thus tended to narrow per share earn. 
ings to the point where the longer 
range possibilities in the situation may, 
to some extent, have been obscured, 
The company’s financial set-up, never. 
theless, remains well balanced, bein 
composed of 111.09 million dollars of 
bonded debt, followed by 94.81 million 
dollars of 6% cumulative preferred and 
4.51 million dollars of 5% cumulative 
preferred stocks. As a result of last 
year’s 2!4 for one split-up, and allow. 
ing for the 25% stock dividend to be 
paid March 31st, to shareholders of 
record February 28th, there will pre- 
sently be 9.29 million shares of no par 
common stock outstanding. 

The 2.2% cash yield and high ratio 
of market price to earnings (at current 
levels around 90 the common stock is 
selling at 30 times indicated 1929 per 
share income) tend to make Columbia 
Gas & Electric unsuitable for investors 
requiring a substantial immediate in- 
come return. But for the holder in- 
terested in issues of the high “equity” 
type and concerned rather with pros- 
pective longer term expansion of earn- 
ing power, the shares offer possibilities 
amply offsetting the low current yield. 








A Lawyer Gives His Point of 
View on Stocks for Investment 
(Continued from page '707) 








pared financially to take advantage of 
bargain prices of stocks during panic 
periods. The wise investors are now 
doing so and are in a position to reap 
the greatest profits. In a measure I 
am in the unwise group. I am standing 
pat, keeping the bank in a peaceful 
frame of mind, and holding all I have. 

The advantage in holding stocks over 
a long period comes in greater market 
value, increased cash dividends, stock 
dividends, and rights to buy additional 
stock at a price lower than the market. 
It is well to take advantage of these 
rights and purchase more stock. Stock 
dividends are especially attractive. For 
example, on account of owning 10 
shares of Kennecott Copper I received 
from the company 10 shares additional 
I therefore now 
own 20 shares at an average cost of 36. 
In spite of the present panic price this 
investment can still be sold at a hand 
some profit. This applies to a number 
of others Why sell Kennecott and 
Bethlehem? One pays nearly 14% on 
the investment, and the other over 
14%. You can't beat them even at 
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REAL 
ESTATE 


the backbone 


of financial 
stability 


Recognition of financial soundness 
opens a new world. Respect, pres- 
tige and credit which come, lend 
seven league boots to the man who 
seeks to move ahead. Well chosen 
real estate properties form the 
surest guaranty to such esteem. 


Purchase of real estate in New York 
City usually is hard and inconve- 
nient for the ordinary business man. 


The Fred F. French Investing Com- 
pany, Inc., through the FRENCH 
Pitan has provided au opportu- 
nity for any person with $100 to 
$100,000 to share in their real 
estate operations in well chosen 
income-producing buildings. Ex- 
perts will manage your investment, 
and safety and profits will be yours. 


If you want to know more about 
the FrENcH Ptan which has helped 
many thousands of intelligent New 
Yorkers toward success, write for 
the 74-page book today. 


FRED F. FRENCH 


INVESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of pro- 
gressive pub:ic pay oom nies 
operating in 3! states. Write for list 
ol offerings yielding 6% and more, 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Detroit Minneapoiis 
Richmond San Francisco 
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— prices. On the other hand, I 
ve some sound stocks bought at boom 
prices which cannot be sold now ex- 
cept at a loss of from 10 to 30 points. 
It will probaoly be a long time before 
they come back. In the meantime such 
stocks will continue to pay dividends. 
Their real intrinsic worth is unchanged. 

Now and then an investor has an 
opportunity to buy a good preferred 
stock or bond which may be converted 
later on into common stock. In 1928 
I purchased 25 shares of a convertible 
preferred stock at about 50. It pays 
7%. If the business prospers greatly 
the common stock, in a few years, will 
be worth more than the preferred. It 
will then pay to convert. In the mean- 
time a safe 7% investment is not a bad 
asset. 

If one feels financially able to do so, 

it is sometimes wise to buy a few shares 
of a low priced stock which pays noth- 
ing now, but may be highly profitable 
at some time in the distant future. In 
the early part of 1929 I bought 20 
shares of Ford, Limited, of England at 
18. The price was much too high. It 
pays nothing at present, but ten years 
hence this stock may be a fine invest- 
ment. On the other hand it may be 
a long time before it pays an income. 

During the past year I purchased 10 
shares of stock in each of several in- 
vestment trusts, some fixed trusts, 
others of the management type. Such 
investments are coming popular. 
The stockholder is supposed to get the 
benefit of expert advice in the selection 
of diversified lists of stocks. With the 
advantage of huge capital and wise 
management the investment trusts will 
probably reap large profits from pur- 
chases made at panic prices, and thus 
offset heavy losses incurred through 
stocks bought when boom prices pre- 
vailed. If they had been wiser than I 
and many others, they would have 
bought no stocks at all during the 
boom. In that event their situation 
now would be more favorable. It 
seems that even experts do not recog 
nize a boom when they see one. 

The small investor, desirous of build- 
ing an estate to provide income for 
old age, should bear in mind that life 
insurance is highly important, and 
should have a place in any investment 
program. Such protection is particu- 
larly desirable in case the investor buys 
stocks on borrowed money. 

Above all things he should remem- 
ber that investments in stocks are often 
dangerous, and always fascinating and 
absorbing. He should not become so 
absorbed as to neglect his family and 
business, as is often the case with the 
golf player. Let him be conservative 
and not buy too much. Overloading 
may cause him to lose everything. In- 
telligence, caution, common sense, 





courage, patience, and eternal vigil- 
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ance, are the price of even moderate 
success. He should remember that it 
is just as important to avoid a bad ip. 
vestment as it is to make a good one, 

He will be urged to buy many more 
or less worthless stocks. In order to 
avoid them he must constantly culti- 
vate his intelligence and common sense, 
Ability to say “no,” and mean it, is 
absolutely imperative. He must dig in 
intelligently, and with the aid of able 
experts, find the good stocks. Such 
stocks should then be bought moder- 
ately. Remember that there is much 
safety in selective diversification. Stocks 
should be held over long periods, but 
not too long. The time will come 
when it is wise to sell and buy other 
stocks. The right time to sell is often 
more important than the proper time 
to buy. 








Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page '712) 








continued out of surplus, if necessary, 
it is reasonable to assume that unless 
earnings in the current year cover divi- 
dend requirements by a larger margin 
it may in keeping with the con- 
structive policy of the management to 
reduce payments. On the other hand, 
the shares at existing quotations ap- 
parently discount this factor. While 
it is yet too early to forecast results for 
1930 it is safe to say that a better 
showing will be made in the first half 
year than in the same period of 1929, 
chiefly because the comparison is with 
such an unfavorable picture last year. 
While near term prospects do not seem 
to favor substantial appreciation it is 
possible that existing quotations give 
ample recognition to the uncertain out- 
look and where present holders are 
willing to assume a degree of risk, re- 
tention, at least for the time being, 
seems advisable. 





CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC. 


What are the nearby prospects for a sub- 
stantial upward move m the market value 
of Continental Can Common? Is a divi- 
dend increase or extra in sight. I have 50 
shares at 78. Would you recommend aver- 
aging around 58?—A. L. B., Berkeley, Cal. 


The plant expansion and diversifica- 
tion of output accomplished by the 
Continental Can Co. in 1928 was im- 
mediately reflected in earnings as the 
net for the full year 1929 has been re- 
ported as more than $9,000,000 which 
compares favorably with $6,690,796 
the previous year. Although expan- 
sion has necessitated successive in- 
creases in capitalization, earnings as 2 


result of acquisitions have gained in 2 
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ter proportion, a rather rare occur- 
a a favorable factor for the 
future. The common stock outstand- 
ing increased by about 18% in 1929, 
while earnings for the junior shares in- 
creased about 38%. Over a reason- 
able period of time the results should 
prove even more profitable, as expenses 
incidental to the consolidation will be 
ironed out with resultant economies. 
The company has followed a particu- 
larly conservative method of absorbing 
new concerns into its balance sheet, 
having eliminated patents and good- 
will entirely in 1928. The position of 
common stockholders was greatly im- 
proved in January of the current year 
by the redemption of the entire pre- 
ferred issue. ‘This left no senior stock 
or bond issue with a claim to earnings 
ahead of the junior shares. Whereas, 
formerly, the company depended al- 
most entirely on the food packs, ex- 
pansion and diversification have elimi- 
nated this hazard. Approximately one- 
third of the business now consists of 
the production of containers for indus- 
tries other than food companies. Earn- 
ings in 1929 which amounted to around 
$5.02 a share covered the current 
dividend of $2.50 by a good margin 
and with the elimination of fixed 
charges, the common appears to be 
in line for larger disbursements in the 
future. Although it is unlikely that 
there will be any substantial upward 
move marketwise in the immediate fu- 
ture, the long term possibilities of the 
company are impressive, and we are of 
the opinion that you could average 
down your commitment to advantage 
at this juncture. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER & 
POWER CoO. 


Will you please let me have a detailed 
analysis of the nearby outlook for the In- 
ternational Paper & Power Co? How do 
you rate its A, B and C classes of stock? 
Have there been any definite developments 
in the recent efforts to bring about an in- 
crease tn the price of newsprint paper?— 
G. M. R., Detroit, Mich. 


The International Paper & Power 
Co. has not escaped unscathed from 
the adverse conditions which prevail in 
the paper industry, but it is better situ- 
ated in regard to the future than most 
companies in the field, in that it pos- 
sesses valuable power franchises which 
are operated supplementary to its pa- 
per production branch. This company 
is expected to receive more than 60% 
of its revenues this year from power 
Operations, and the concern may now 
be classed as a public utility with paper 
production playing the minor part, 
rather than the converse. The paper 
producing industry has suffered a se- 
vere setback in recent years due to ex- 
cessive production, There is evidence, 
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MIDLAND 
UNITED 


Forty-nine per cent of the gross revenues of public 
utility companies controlled by the Midland United 
Company (formerly Midland Utilities Investment 
Company) is derived from the sale of electricity; 22 
per cent from the sale of gas; 23 per cent from trans- 
portation service and 6 per cent from the sale of 
water, heat and other services. 

Electric companies in the group own generating stations 
with an aggregate installed capacity of 240,750 kilowatts. In 
addition subsidiary companies have interconnections with other 
electric utilities for the purchase of wholesale energy. 

Gas manufacturing plants in the group have an aggregate 
daily capacity of 34,620,000 cubic feet. 

The electric transmission systems and gas pipe lines of 
subsidiary companies in northern Indiana are interconnected 
with those in the Chicago Metropolitan District. 

An extensive expansion and interconnection program is 
being carried on by subsidiary companies which serve 662 com- 
munities in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 


Common stock of the Midland United Company 
is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building, 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 



































J. S. BACHE & Co. 


Established 1892 
MEMBER S 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Cotton Exchange Detroit Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
And other Leading Exchanges 


Securities Bought and Sold for Cash 
or Carried on Conservative Margin. 


Branch Offices: Albany, Atlantic City, Binghamton, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Erie, Greenville, (S. C.), Kansas City, New Haven, Perth Amboy, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse, Troy, Tulsa, Utica, 
Watertown, Worcester. In North Carolina: Charlotte, Greensboro, 
High Point, Raleigh, Rocky Mount, Winston-Salem. In Texas: 
Austin, Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio. 

Correspondents, with private wire connections, in all principal cities. 


42 Broadway NEW YORK 


“THE BACHE REVIEW” and “BACHE COMMODITY RE- 
VIEW,” published weekly, will be sent on application. 
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The Supreme 


Court Simplifies the 
Inheritance Tax 


Situation 


An opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court, hand- 
ed down since the first of the 
year, considerably simplifies 
the inheritance tax situation 
to the advantage of the tax- 


payer. 


The gist of the opinion is 
contained ina booklet which 
we have just published— 
“Estate and Inheritance 
Taxes.” In addition, the 


book contains a general 


re- 


view of the inheritance and 
estate tax laws, and graphs 
showing typical tax curves 


for estates of varying si 
Copy upon request. 
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A. G. Becker & Co. 


Sound Securities for Investment 


54 Pine Street, New York 
100 South La Salle Street, Chicago 








however, that if present capacities are 
not enlarged, and if the normal growth 
of the industry is sustained, economic 
laws will justify an increase in price 
for newsprint later this year. It may 
safely be said that International Paper 
& Power has turned the corner and 
may be expected to cover its preferred 
dividend by a fair margin in 1931. 
Earnings for the first nine months of 
1929 were equivalent to $2.68 on the 
7% cumulative preferred stock. Divi- 
dends on the Class A shares have been 
maintained out of surplus. The Class 
A stock is entitled to receive a total 
of $12 before any disbursement will 
be made on either the Class B or 
Class C shares. Following such a pay- 
ment, the Class A and B shares com- 
bined receive $12 in precedence over 
the C stock. The three classes then 
became one issue of common stock. 
The stock issues are attractive only as 
speculation for retention over a period 
of years and may be held only by those 
willing to ignore intermediate fluctua- 
tions. The Class A stock is the more 
attractive of the junior issues, with the 
Class B and C shares rated in that 
order. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CORP. 


I am worried by the market weakness in 
International Telephone & Telegraph com- 
mon. My holdings consist of 50 shares at 
90 and I have always thought tt a goed 
investment. In view of the recent bond 
issue and farther expansion plans of the 
company which undoubtedly will necessi- 
tate additional financing I am beginning to 
question the merit of my stock. What is 
your judgment? Is the merger with Radio 
Corporation likely to go through soon? 
—A. T. S., Jamaica, New York. 


Earnings for 1929 below former esti- 
mates for the year and the immediate 
reaction of the public to the new bond 
issue of the company appear to have 
been the principal causes for the recent 
market weakness in International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph common stock. The 
net income for 1929 totaled $1'7,600,- 
000, the equivalent to $3 a share on the 
outstanding stock which was below esti- 
mates for the year, and compares un- 
favorably with earnings of $3.42 in 
1928 and $3.69 in the previous year, 
on a capitalization adjusted to give 
effect to the 3 for 1 split of stock in 
1929. The new issue of $50,000,000 
debenture 5s of 1955 will impose an 
annual burden of $2,500,000 addi- 
tional interest charges on earnings. 
However, it was stated that the new 
financing was for the purpose of fund- 
ing expenses incurred for expansion of 
the company’s system, and the increase 
in fixed charges will be offset partly by 
a reduction in charges payable on the 
floating debt. The company 
planned an ambitious expansion pro- 
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gram for the current year and it is 
likely that later in the year there wil] 
be additional financing for that pur. 
pose. It is expected that the next 
financing will be in the form of an ad. 
ditional stock issue with rights offered 
to stockholders. Such an offering of 
rights would give immediate strength 
to the common stock, as the rights have 
had market values in the past four 
years ranging from $3.50 to $9.25. The 
outcome of the plan of the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph to ac- 
quire Radio Corporation of America 
Communications, Inc., is difficult to 
foretell. The modification of the 
White Act, which will permit consum- 
mation of the plan, is sought by the 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
and although immediate action by Con- 
gress on the revision or repeal of this 
law is not likely in the present session, 
the company is prepared to show that 
such co-ordination of facilities would 
result in lower cost to the public. How- 
ever, the expansion of the company in 
other directions will not be held back 
by failure of Congress to take action 
on the plan. Although a speculative 
issue, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph common has well defined possi- 
bilities and we counsel retention for 
the longer term. 


CONTINENTAL OIL CO. OF 
DELAWARE 


I have a considerable portion of my 
capital tied up i 100 shares of Continental 
Oil and am getting tired of holding. Would 
you advise closing out even at a loss of 10 
points with the possibility of using my 
money to better advantage? Is st true 
that the company has been making heavy 
charges to its property account which 
should soon cause a real move in the stock 
or is this simply propaganda?—H. TJ. W. 
Austin, Texas. 

The Continental Oil Co. has dis 
played real earning power since its 
consolidation with Marland last year, 
and combined income for the nine 
months ended September 30th, last, be- 
fore Federal taxes, amounted to $1.63 
a share. The improvement in third 
quarter profits is not alone because that 
is the largest period of the oil year, 
but the result of numerous operating 
economies made possible by new man- 
agement and the merger, the coordina 
tion of various activities and a fairly 
good average yield on refined products. 
While earnings for the full 1929 period 
are not yet available, it is estimated 
that they will run between $1.75 and 
$2 a share as compared with a deficit 
of $2.14 in 1928. Under its present 
set up Continental has a potential 
daily crude production of 125,000 bar- 
rels, of which 80,000 barrels is net to 
the company. Present production is 
running approximately 40,000 barrels 
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HREE more illustrations of the profits that accrue 
right along to subscribers for The Investment and 


Business Forecast of The Magazine of Wall Street: 


Standard Gas was a special recommendation sent out on 


January 17. The average price paid was 113. 


It was 


closed out by wire on February 14 around 124—a profit 


of 11 points on each share. 


The profits on Liggett & Myers B and Consolidated Gas 
were also made available through definite recommenda- 
tions from us advising when to buy and when to close out. 


February 1 to 14 


37 Points Profit— Only 1/, Point Loss 


- 11 Points in 4 Weeks 





During the first two weeks of February, subscribers 
to The Investment and Business Forecast were able to 
take 57 points profit with only 4 point loss. This 
record also shows the consistent profits to be secured 
through following our definite r dations 


Numerous profit opportunities are still open in the 
present phase of the market. Those having the 
greatest possibilities, in the opinion of our experts, 
will be advised to Forecast subscribers. A daily check 





scribers will be informed when to close them out to 
their best advantage. 


So that you, too, may receive these r 
at the same time as our present subscribers and ob- 
tain the new profits that should be available very 
shortly, we urge that you place at least a test sub- 
scription to the Forecast at once. Only 10 points 
profit on 10 shares will more than pay for this test 
and this may be the result from the very first com- 


dations 
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will then be kept on each r dation and sub- 


The Investment and 
Business Forecast 


is the only security ad- 


Magazine of Wall Street. 


mitment we advise you to make. 





Test the Forecast NOW and we will: 


telegraph or cable you three to five stocks if you check below that you wish to take a 
TRADING POSITION immediately. These stocks will be selected from our current recommenda- 
tions and you will be advised when to close them out or cover; 

mail you the regular weekly and all special issues of The Investment and Business Forecast 


ments and when to close them out or cover; 


collect); 


questions concerning the status of your broker. 


for six months, summarizing by wire or cable all important advices—when to make commit- THIS 
telegraph or cable you the current weekly recommendation of our “Unusual Opportunities COMPLETE 
in Securities” department and wire you usually on Friday the recommendation to be analyzed SERVICE 
in our regular edition to be mailed you the following Tuesday. Definite closing out advices 
are also given in this departmént which is chiefly for the semi-investor; FOR ONLY 
all telegrams or cables will be sent in our private code, if requested (cables cannot be sent 
analyze your present and contemplated holdings upon request at any time during the term $75 
of your subscription and tell you what to do with each security—hold or sell; and also answer 
A thorough and expert survey is particularly 
essential at this time so that you may make profitable switches without delay. 
SSS ee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-~——--—--—-—-—---—— 
THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST Feb. 22 


Cable Address: TICKERPUB 


($150 will cover a 13 months’ subscription.) 


FEBRUARY 22, 1930 


of The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business 
Forecast. I understand that I am entitled to the complete service outlined above. 


visory service conducted hence oh ABE OES Pe PRE OO OE PIE Esporte ae EO EU T  ae nee ee mee | 
by or affiliated in any I BS tera iletieih hig dnd a wenden hess hs ARTA nesta ate ae Oe Dae 
way whatever with The Dee ee ee RR eR en ay 


(Telegraph me collect, three to five stocks in which to make commitments at the 
market as mentioned in (a) and supply wire service as mentioned in (b). 
O)Telegrapb me collect, the current weekly recommendation of your “Unusual - 
portunities in Securities” department and every week thereafter a mentioned in =. 
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daily and capacity of its eight refineries 
is given at 66,750 barrels. The com- 
pany is now expending some $1,000,- 
000 for enlarging and improving the 
Ponca City refinery and adding facili- 
ties there for the manufacture of lu- 
bricating oils. In addition a one-tenth 
interest in the Wright Pool in Kansas 
has been acquired for a reported con- 
sideration in excess of $1,500,000. The 
anticipation of further economies from 
consolidation and large potential crude 
reserves, as well as undeveloped oppor- 
tunities in the national gas field, af- 
fords a favorable outlook for both the 
company and its common stock. While 
we see nothing in the present situation 
to anticipate substantial near term ap- 
preciation, where stockholders are will- 
ing to retain over a period of from 1 to 
2 years, the shares might well be in- 
cluded in any diversified list of specula- 
tive holdings. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP & 
MACHINERY Co. 


With estimated earnings of $12 a share 
for 1929 can I reasonably look for Worth- 
ingion Pwmp common to recover to 125 
within the next few months? This is the 
price I paid for 20 shares. Do you advise 
holding? What are the dividend prospects 
for this stock?—E. H. T., Roanoke, Va. 


Contrary to the downward trend 
displayed by the majority of industries 
during the recent past, activity among 
the machinery and machine equipment 
companies has progressed at a rapid 
rate. In spite of highly competitive 
conditions, operations of Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp. have been 
maintained at a high rate and it is ex- 
pected the earnings will approximate 
$12 on the 126,921 shares of common 
stock outstanding—the best in ten years. 
This would compare very favorably 


-| with operations in 1928, when net 


totaled $974,076, after all charges, 
leaving nothing applicable to the com- 
mon shares. The vast improvement in 
earning power last year marks definite 
realization of the present management's 
constructive program, which involved a 
virtual reorganization, including the 
elimination of surplus plant capacity, 
the concentration of manufacturing 
operations, the coordination of various 
departments and improvement in pro- 
duction methods. The management has 
been paying particular attention to its 
inventory position and has kept it at 
a comparatively low figure commensur- 
ate with the trade served. Financial 
position at the end of October last, was 
excellent, with cash and call loans being 
over nine times current liabilities of 
$800,000. Regarding dividends, it is 
expected that the current policy of dis- 
ro see twice the regular quarterly 
dividend rate on account of arrearages 
with each preferred dividend payment 


will be continued during 1930 thus 
opening the way for resumption of 
common dividends in the not distant 
future. Worthington undoubtedly en- 
tered 1930 with a relatively heavy 
carry-over of orders on hand and with 
current indications pointing toward 
an increasing volume of necessary busi- 
ness, the outlook, for at least the first 
six months, is favorable. While the 
shares must be regarded as speculative, 
in view of past irregular earnings, it 
seems inadvisable to dispose of holdings 
at the present stage of the company’s 
recovery. 


S. S. KRESGE Co. 


It looks to me as if S. S. Kresge com- 
mon will remain in the doldrums for sev- 
eral months before the effect of sts poor 
report for 1929 wears off. What és foe 
opinion? I have 60 shares at 45. Shall 
I hold Kresge or put the money into 
another stock with a view to making up 
a ious in less timef—J. S. C., Sioux Falls, 


Earnings of S. S. Kresge, the second 
largest chain organization of the five- 
ten-twenty-five cent store type, were 
in many ways disappointing to stock- 
holders. Not only did sales fall below 
expectations, although reaching a new 
high record, but for the first time since 
1918 earnings were under those of the 
preceding year and the percentage of 
profit on sales reached its lowest point 
since 1921. On the other hand, the 
company expanded its chain of stores 
by the addition of the greatest number 
of units in any one year in its history 
and entered the Canadian field in a 
large way. Net income after preferred 
dividends amounted to $14,952,211 or 
$2.68 a share on 5,517,929 common 
common shares outstanding. Figured 
on the basis of 1929 capitalization, 
earnings in 1928 were equivalent to 
$2.80 a share of common. While busi- 
ness and profits during 1929, especial- 
ly the latter part, were adversely 
affected by unfavorable weather and 
trade conditions, sales continued to ex- 
pand largely as a result of addition of 
new units and reached a peak of $156, 
327,000, an increase of approximately 
6% over 1928. Financial condition 
while satisfactory compared somewhat 
unfavorably with its position at the end 
of 1928. Current assets totalled $24, 
771,800, about 2.6 times current liabili- 
ties of $9,386,000; the reduction in net 
working capital of $7,000,000 from the 
end of 1928 to $15,385,000 is at- 
tributed to large expansion of the 
chain without recourse to outside 
financing, fixed capital having increased 
almost $14,000,000 over the previous 
year. However, indications point to at 
least a normal and probably a better 
record of earnings as the months run 
into the full year 1930 and present 
holders seem warranted in retaining 
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commitments as opposed to a switch to 
some other issue at this time. 





LOEW'S, INC. 


Do you think I would be better of to 
transfer my holdings in Loew's common 
into some other amusement stock? I have 
been told on good authority that Loew's 
progress will be retarded indefinitely be- 
cause of its control by the Fox Theatres 
Corp. I hold 25 shares of Loew's at 78.— 
H.V. O., Lewiston, Me. 


The suit by the Government to force 
the Fox Theatres Corp. & give up its 
control of Loew’s, Inc., has, of course, 
tended to retard the market action of 
the latter issue, but Loew's is in a strong 
strategic position and with its own pro- 
ducing subsidiary and a large chain of 
theatres as an outlet, the outlook for the 
company appears to be favorable. The 
Federal action alleges that stock owner- 
ship in Loew’s by Fox interests violates 
the Clayton Act by reducing competi- 
tion and seeks to have the stock pur- 
chase set aside. Loew’s controls more 
than 100 vaudeville and motion picture 
houses as well as production facilities 
through its ownership of Metro- 
Goldwyn Pictures Corp. The indict- 
ment of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Dis- 
tributing Corp., a subsidiary under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, also is an un- 
favorable factor. Against these two 
unfavorable influences are weighed the 
important position of Loew's in the 
motion picture field and its high rate of 
earning power. The trend of earnings 
has been upward without interruption 
since 1921, profits for the 12 weeks 
ended November 12th, 1929, equalling 
$2.09 a share on the 1,363,993 shares 
of common stock outstanding at that 
time. This figure represented a gain 
of 47% over earnings of $1.48 a 
share on a smaller number of shares 
for the corresponding period of 1928. 
The net income for the fiscal year 
1928-1929 amounted to $7.91 per com- 
mon share, as against $5.98 per share in 
the preceding fiscal year. If earnings 
continue at the rate established in the 
first three months of the current fiscal 
year, the net for 1929-1930 would be 
brought to around $10 per common 
share. While there are deterrent fac- 
tors in the situation, they are more than 
balanced by favorable influences and 
with settlement of the Government 
suits the shares would be in a favorable 
position to advance marketwise to the 
levels earnings seem to warrant. We 
do not feel that the situation, while ad- 
mittedly involved, is ~ sufficiently 
serious to warrant a sacrifice sale of 
Loew's and suggest retention pending 
developments. 





MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


In your opinion does the current price 
of Montgomery Ward common fully dis- 


(Please turn to page 728) 
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Erie Railroad 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 





Copy MW-144 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron Philadelphia 
Reading Detroit Indianapolis 











REPUBLIC IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 
CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
DONNER STEEL COMPANY, INC. 
THE BOURNE-FULLER COMPANY 


Plan and Agreement 
Dated January 15, 1930 


Extension of Time for Deposits Under Plan 





The Committee is highly gratified by the response which the stock- 
holders have made to the request for the deposit of stocks in support of 
the Plan and Agreement for the combination of the assets of your 
Companies in a single corporation. Nevertheless, the Committee is 
advised that many stockholders of these Companies for various reasons 
have found it inconvenient or impossible to deposit their stocks within 
the time originally limited, to-wit, February 17, 1930. 

In view of the number of stockholders involved and the desirability 
of giving all of them an opportunity to assent to the Plan, the Committee 
has decided to extend the time for such deposits to_and_ including 
Saturday, March 1, 1930. All stockholders who have not already deposited 
their stock are urged to do so within the period above specified, 








COMMITTEE ACTING UNDER PLAN AND AGREEMENT: 
F. J. GRIFFITHS, Chairman 
RICHARD JONES, JR., Secretary 


February 17, 1930 














With Established Bank Trade 


make excellent money handling as side line 
~y Christmas bill folds used by all banks. The 
big sales are made during spring months. Com- 
missions payable as soon 
at once for full particulars. 

THE COLONIAL BEAUTY LINE 
395 Dwight 8t. Springfield 
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VVVVVVVVYS 
Right Decisions 
On Investments 


Perhaps you are considering an investment that 
looks attractive now. Or you may own st 
selling at less than you cag wonder whether 
i> tebe A loss or hold for long pull. You may 

— a fair paper profit and want to know 
whether to hold for future or take profit now. 
Your whole financial future may depend upon 
reaching the right decision. Hence the advantage 
of yg clear, Y SEAR ginal ne (not —. 
copies) of company reports 
prospects in THE ALL STREET NEWS 
daily; and month 7 = ree and comparison of 
“CORPORATIO EARNINGS” showing earn- 
ing trends. Perhaps you want information on 
some of the following companies: 

Remington Rand AGWI 

Bush Terminal Stand. Oil of N. Y. 

Transcontl. Oil Insuranshares 

Seabd. A. L. Bonds Mathieson Alkali 

Detroit Edison Erie Rts. (Pittston) 

Sears-Roebuck Aviation Corp. 

Nat’l City Bank United Aircraft 

Standard Brands . General Motors 

Ark. Nat. Gas Sinclair Oil 

Cities Service Stand. Oil of N. J. 


Check any four reports on above you want 
FREE with trial subscription offer below to 
NEW subscribers only: 


1g PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 
remy 4 reports checked above, also 15 new 
opper Analyses and Table of 351 Earnings Re 
ports in latest issue of “Corporation Earnsngs.’’) 


(Samples Free on Request) 


~ WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway Dept. R-1 New York City 








6% Guaranteed 
Plus Extra 
Participation 





American Cash 
| Credit Corporation 
| 6% Gold Debentures | 


Coupon Bonds at the rate of 
6%, payable quarterly, guaran- 
teed by the National Cash Credit 
Association (Resources over 
$17,000,000.00), share In at 
least 25% of the current net 
earnings on the bond money. 


National Cash Credit Corp. 
| 40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. | 


== === = ==USE COUPON===ac== =| 
M.W:S. 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date 


Bid Asked 
Alpha gee eye Pfd, (7).... 110 ies 
American Book Co. (7)......... 88 93 
American Cigar Pfd, (6)....... 95 105 
Amer, Dist. Teleg, (4) .......+. 79 83 

ee es eee 110 112% 
Amer. Manufacturing (3) ...... 50 54 
Dp WIA, GB) nc castvicdésccovese 68 73 
Amer. Meter Co. (5).....+.0.0- 107 112 
Babcock & Wilcox (7).......+.. 129 185 
Bliss (E, W.) Co., lst Pfd. (4).. 50 ese 
Cl. B Pfd, (0.60)..........+.- 9 wile 
Bohack (H, C.) Oo. New (2%).. 68 67 
BSETRPEETAT) . dos vecd ence cvece 99 103 
eS SE a arr 88 41 
Colt Fire Arms (B)  wccccccccccee 27 29 
Cleveland El, of Illum. (1.6).... 60 70 
Do Pfd, oe oat be asheeeseceee 110 112 
Gonoetorte | 4 =) oT eee 
Crowell Mishing’ (new)....... 68 72 
Do rae ae Mee eS is see 103 107 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel........ 4% 5 
Dixon (Jos.) edie 3) erry ys. 165 172 
Dry Ice = Sere 52 ons 
DEES TOE ase scstccecccvicces 50 55 
eo Rwy. OO See 60 65 
. Atl, & Pac, Tea Pfd. (7).. 116 119 
aah Co. Pfd. Rr 70 15 
Metro. Chain Stores New Pfd, (7) 85 90 


Bid Asked 
maby S. ©.) CHEB) .ccrcccccs 60 80 
weisner Bros. Pfd: (2) .cccccos 115 130 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel. (8)....... 143 147 
Newberry -, Jo) BIE, (7) cree 101 
Remington Arms ......cesesees eee 
“S'S. rrr as 85 90 
Savannah Sugar (8).........++.- 85 90 
BE UD { sacle co dadcedcr'icceser 94 99 
Singer Mfg. Co. 2 rer 480 510 
Semith, A. O, (B)sccccccccvccccce 1538 160 
Standard Screw (8) .....+...00- 110 130 
Superheater Co. (new) .........- 88 41 
United P RPCARs o0vcccecccee 35 89 
PER, (BBB) _.ncvccccceveccvecce 40 45 
Wash, Ry, & Elec, (5).........- 600 bee 
Pfa. Dinghies Savakn bike} es 06 94 98 
Welch Grape Juice (1).......... 57 62 
DOP: NE. MED . <n csactocaccsveve 101 ame 
West Va. Pulp & Paper (2)..... 42 45 
Oe re: 97 ome 
Wheeling Steel (4) ............ 88 92 
SS eer 124 nits 
De BEE, BD CB) ccccccvcceses 181 136 
Rock 2nd Pfd. (5P)...... 175 200 
Me SD. cess secuseseccnes 103 
ward Iron (4)....-..scccc. 38 
SS eee 88 


P—Plus extras. 





(Continued from page 727) 


count its disappointing earnings report for 
last year? I am greatly worried by the bi 
decline in this stock for I paid 112 for 
shares. Is it likely to recover soon and is 
the $3 dividend safe? Shall I averagef— 
N. J. B., Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Despite an increase of $59,175,882 
in gross sales to $291,530,621 and 
$52,975,057 to $267,325,503 in net 
sales, Montgomery Ward reported net 
income of only $13,434,935 for 1929, 
a decrease of $4,269,000 from 1928 
net. On a per share basis earnings 
were equivalent to $2.60 on the 4,620,- 
768 common shares outstanding at the 
end of the year. This compares with 
$4.77 a share on the 3,410,985 common 
shares outstanding at the end of 1928. 
The reported figure of $2.60 a share 
does not properly represent company’s 
actual earning power as capitalization 
was increased last August, when over 
1,500,000 shares were sold to stock- 
holders at $50 a share. Although all 
this stock was outstanding during the 
last third of the year, only part of the 
funds have as yet been used for expan- 
sion purposes. The failure of earnings 
to keep pace with gains in net sales 
has been ascribed to a decline in mail 
order sales during the initial half year, 
unusual expenses of prepaying for- 
warding charges on goods, without’ 
proper adjustments during the last half 
year and the costs of establishing and 
stocking a large number of retail stores 
during 1929. The prepayment plan, 
which proved so burdensome, has been 
abandoned by both of the large mail 


order concerns, except in the case of a 


few highly competitive articles. Finan- 
cial position is strong, with cash and 
call loans amounting to $37,000,000 
and the ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities was 11.08 to 1 as com- 
pared with 5.43 to 1 at the end of 
1928. The present dividend seems 
reasonably secured and the shares at 
existing prices appear moderately 
priced on the basis of yield and future 
prospects. While the shares are 
primarily attractive for holding over a 
reasonable period of time there seems 
ample justification for retaining com- 
mitments, although additional pur- 
chases should be deferred for the 
present. 








How the Market Appraises 
Industry 
(Continued from page 684) 








the larger percentage of price depre- 
ciation than the percentage for all 
listed groups. The same might be said 
of the electric equipment manufac- 
turing group and the automobile 
group which showed larger percent- 
ages of shrinkage in valuation than 
any other major groups. 

On the whole, these studies give 
quite a convincing exhibit of the dis- 
crimination which the market showed 
between different groups of stocks, 
even during the periods of its most 
precipitous decline in history. This is 
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LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS? 


What possibilities do these stocks offer now 
—at these prices— 

















Willys-Overland 1034? Schulte Retail 10? United Cigar S. 744? 
Com. & Southern 18? Ward Baking B 6? United Gas Imp. 3914? 
Armour B 3%4? Norwalk Tire 1? Fisk Rubber 314? 
Amer. Agr. Chem. 614? Martin Parry 3? Reo Motors 121? 
American Piano 54? Radio-Keith-O. 3144? Pierce Petroleum 2154? 
Remington-Rand 3614? Pressed St. Car 1374? Continental Oil 2214? 
Radio 421? Nat’l Pwr. & Lt. 3854? Chrysler 38? 


Note this possibility in low-priced stocks 


@iIn February, the 18th, ’27, American Securities Service recommended the 
purchase of Electric Power & Light @ 17. Certain high-priced stocks have ad- 
vanced more in POINTS since, but—which, after all, is important, number of 
points advance or PER CENT OF PROFIT ON THE MONEY USED? Note 
here the actual showing made: 


Price Profit Made 
Stock Feb.18 Feb.14 Points Profits 

1927 1930 (Margin 50% ) 

eee rey ey re 172 238 66 76% 
Southern Railway ....... 1254 132% 6% 10% 
Chesapeake & Ohio ..... 161% 23314 72 89% 
Allied Chemical ........ 14134 276 1344 189% 

Average four leading 

high-priced stocks... 91% 


Electric Power & Light... 17 64144 47% 558% 


What makes any stock, either high-priced or 
low-priced, really attractive? 


@Low-priced stocks, on account of the small funds required per share, may, 
even by a few points advance, show very large profits. On the other hand, 
many low-priced stocks are highly speculative, hence making profits in this field 
calls for the most careful selection. 


Which particular low-priced stocks are attracive now? 


@ These matters are analyzed in our recent bulletin. Thirty low-priced stocks 
are covered—from which our selections are pointed out. A few extra copies of 
this valuable report reserved for distribution, free, as long as the supply lasts. 











American Securities Service 
140 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 


American Securities 
Service 


140 Norton-Lilly Building 
New York 
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Kindly send me copy of your latest “Report on 
| Low-Priced Stocks,’ also copy of “Making Profits 
| in Securities,” both free. 
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United Gas 
Improvement 
| Company 


Circular on request 


Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
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Inland Utilities, Inc. 


serves thousands of 
homes and industrial 
lants in Penna., Md., 
a., and W. Va. with 
water, natural or man- 
ufactured gas. 


Today, this Compan 
Class A Stock Pg 
on The Chicago Stock 
Exchange) 


Yields 10% 


— in Rape er 
feri gem a ob 
sing an 

te ih o queuing 
public utility. 


E. R. DIGGS & CO.. me 


Spesistiins since 1914 in 
Utility Securities 


46 CEDAR STREET. NEW YORK 
Please send me full iafemmation regard- 
INC, Par- 


tpn Cn Steck. ge 


Cee eeereeeeeeeeeseseeesereeee 
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New York Curb Exchange 























IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of February 11th, 1930 


1980 Price Range 
Name and Dividend High Lew Price 
Co. of Amer..... 276 «= 885 
Aluminum Pfd, (6).......... 108% 106 §106 
Amer, Cyanamid ‘BY’ (1,60) 25 88, 
‘Assoo, Gas Elec, ae oe. rie 3% 
Centrif, Pipe (0.60)*........ “on 4% §6% 
Cities Service feet agelevece 33 26% 38% 
Cities Service Pfd, (6)f.... ts 88 88% 
poe Se fae ae 90% 104% 
Consolidated Laundries ..... 14 10 14% 
Durant Motorsf .......05++ 7 % = 8262«C6 
Elec, Bond Sharet .......... 99 80% 08% 
Ford Motors of Canada A 88% 29% 29% 
Ford Motors, Ltd........... 10 18% 
Baking* one At 4 a” 
Glen Alden Coal (10)f .... 121% 118 115 
Gulf Oil (1.6)T.......00000. 14460 :183—Ss«d186 
Ha: Stores ‘‘A’’. Hs] % 1 
Heola Mining (1)..........+ 12 12 
Hygrade Food Products..... 13 v3 13 
International Utilities B.... 12% 6 10 
Insur, Securities Inc, (1 $9). 19% Hf 18% 
Lion Oil Refining (2.25)*. 22 18 21 
Lone Star Gas (new) (.80).. 39% 4% $398 
Metro Chain Stores......... aye «OB 


1980 Price Range 
Becent 
Name and Dividend low Price 
Mountain Producers (1.60)t. 9% 8 8 
National Fuel Gas (1)....... 85% ts] “a 
New Mex, 4% 8 
New Jersey Zinc (4)........ % 66% 
N (80c)*..... 1% 1% 1 
it Producers (2)t 12% 10% 1 
So’east Pwr, It, (4@)...+.. % 70 §89 
PE AEE” ccsosescccecces 4% 1% Be 
Tobacco Products Exportt . 1 % 1 
a Air Trans. 8% 6 1% 
cobsngoncecgepren’ 1% 4% 6% 


Tubize “at, Silk “BY” (10)t. 178% 188 148 


1 

etenbavrebeses 68% 68 

tandard Oil of Ind, (2%).. 54% 62 52 
Vacuum Oil (4)f............ 96% 98 98 

* Listed in the regular w 

Admitted to unlisted ‘alts privileges, 

+ Application made for full listing. 

§ Bid price. 


jontinental Oil 12% §1: 
Humble Oil (2)f............ 87% 78 85 
a Pet. (new) (,62%). a 19% : 


58 


all the more remarkable in view of the 
psychological state into which both in- 
vestors and traders are thrown during 
the course of a stock market break. 

Stock market movements traditionally 
have been far more selective on the 
upward course than during periods of 
dectiae: It would seem entirely logical 
to assume that if the market demon- 

strated such marked ability to maintain 
selectiveness as is demonstrated above 
during its sharp downward movement 
of the past year, the recovery will be 
even more selective in nature. Indeed 
the market itself has indicated such a 
course in the recovery up to & time 
of this writing. 








The Merging of the 
**Northerns” 
(Continued from page 692) 








mer its share of the dividend pays all 
the interest on the $115,661,900 Re- 
funding and Improvement bonds out- 
standing, with Burlington stock as col- 
lateral, and leaves a balance of about 
$1,400,000. This applied to interest 
on Northern Pacific's other bonds 
outstanding, makes it necessary for that 
company to earn only on the average 
3.16% a year on its entire founded 
debt. outside of the issues mentioned 


that were issued in connection with 


the Burlington transactions. 
Certainly, to use street parlance, 


this enables Northern Pacific to “sit 
pretty” with respect to its fixed 
charges, and adds just so much to the 
safety of the dividend on its stock. 
But this is not all of this feature of 
the picture. Burlington, on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1928, had a profit and loss 
surplus of $167,201,337 and a corpor- 
ate surplus of $211,747,613. All this 
belongs to the present owners of the 
company, Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern. In the event of their grant- 
ing a divorce to Burlington, they 
would be entitled to it, shall we say, 
as alimony. ‘The interesting question 
is, how would they get it? While on 
this question of big equities it will be 
well to look into Burlington’s equity 
in Colorado & Southern, which on 
December 31st, 1928, had a profit and 
loss credit of $12,835,870 and a cor- 
porate surplus of $13,130,074. 

A division of Burlington's high sur- 

us would involve the disposition to 
be made of Burlington stock in 
the event of the divorce being 
ordered. While no official statement 
has been made, it would seem logical 
to assume that Burlington would form 
a holding company to take over this 
stock from the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern, giving the stock of 
the new corporation in exchange. Rail- 
road holding companies have become 
rather common in the last few years. 
To be sure, they seem somewhat under 
the ban just now by reason of the Con- 
gressional investigation that has been 
ordered of them, investment trusts, etc. 

Still, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered a _ separa- 
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Fourteen Years 


European Investments 


By S. Stern 
Vice-president, Equitable Trust 
Company, New York 


fe record of a hypotheti- 
cal investment of $25,000 


half in bonds and half in 
stocks, in each of thirteen 


European countries during 
the past 14 years as com- 
pared with a similar invest- 
ment in the United States. 
Throws much light on the 
value of geographical diver- 
sity in investments. 


Price $5.00 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


71 Murray Street New York 
Barclay 0257 


The Convertible 
BONDS of the 
EMPIRE TELEPHONE 


COMPANY 
































provide (1) A strong margin of safety 
for your principal; (2) Attractive 
yield, over 6% at the current price; 
(3) A conversion privilege with inter- 
esting profit possibilities. 


Write for Circular ET162 


GrorcE M.FoRMAN 
& ComPANy 


Investment Securities Sines 1885 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 










LITHOGRAPHED YS) 
LETTERHEADS{Y 


$1.25 per 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
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tion of the Burlington from the 
northern lines, it would seem that it 
would be reasonably liberal in its 
action with respect to the new 
machinery that might be set up with 
which to carry out its order. Certain- 
ly, the Commission must have realized 
the problems involved when making 


‘its own consolidation plan. 


If the Burlington were to organize 
a holding company for the purpose in- 
dicated, account could be taken of 
Northern Pacific's and Great North- 
ern’s share of their equity in the for- 
mer'’s big profit and loss surplus, 
through the terms on which the ex- 
change of the stock of the new cor- 
poration for that of the present Burl- 
ington would be made. Another way 
to divide up at least a considerable 
part of this surplus would be for the 
Burlington Railroad to declare a big 
cash or stock dividend on its own 
stock, which would go directly to the 
present owners, Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern as _ corporations. 
Their directors, in turn, could pass all 
or part of it along to their own share- 
holders. 

By either plan the latter could not 
lose, but rather would come in for the 
cutting of a juicy melon which should 
materially enhance the market value, 
of the shares of the two companies. 
Certainly it would increase materially 
the income of their owners. 

So much for the divorce proceedings. 
How about the marriage of the Burl- 
ington with the roads allocated to it 
by the I. C. C. in its own recently 
published consolidation plan? 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas is the 
principal outside road given the Burl- 
ington in that plan. If the latter 
should attempt to go ahead with such 
a grouping it would not be “Katy’s” 
first experience with trial marriage. It 
will be recalled that L. F. Loree and 
associates made two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to tie up the “Katy” and Se. 
Louis-Southwestern (“Cotton Belt’’) 
with the Kansas City Southern. The 
I. C. C. did not favor the proposal and 
ordered an unscrambling to the ex- 
tent of the sale of the stock in one 
company that had been acquired by 
another. 

Since then the Van Sweringens are 
said to have been heavy buyers of 
“Katy” through their Alleghany Cor- 
poration. If the reports are correct, 
as they are believed to be, no one has 
been able to find out why the Cleve- 
land boys made this purchase of a 
stock of a railroad far removed from 
the lines which they now own or con 
trol and which does not pay 
dividend. 

It develops that their purchase in- 
cluded preferred “A” , on which 
dividends at the rate of 7% a year are 

(Please turn to page 734) 
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For Current Income— 
For Future Needs— 


Cities Service 
Common stock 


Some investors want their divi- 
dends to pay current expenses; 
the Cities Service monthly divi- 
dend meets their wishes perfectly. 


Other investors want chiefly to 
provide for future needs and lux- 
uries; for them there isthe Doherty 
Reinvestment Plan. 


Under this plan dividends are re- 
invested automatically — your 
holdings grow rapidly. Let us tell 
you about this easy way to build 
an estate. 


Mail the Coupon 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street; New York City 
Please send me full information. 
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Performance Counts 


49% Interest 
98% Profit Sharing 











leader among in- 


Profit Sharing Bonds of CREDIT 
SERVICE, INC, @ 
dustrial —s institutions, have en- 


joyed a high degree ol lilserality es 
well as regularity in investment in- 
come. The return of 70% in 7 years, in- 
cludes one third of the net profits. 

The 6% Bonds, with corresponding 
Certificates of Profit Sharing, are avail- 
able in various denominations at $100. 
A customer market is maintained. 

Mail coupen new fer full information. 


CREDIT SERVICE. 


ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
% Graybar Bidg., N. Y. Lexington 2596 
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INVEST 


your surplus funds in the Full Paid 
certificates of the Bankers Building 
& Loan Association, Denver, Colorado. 


five rs your original investment 
will have earned 35% interest (7% 
per annum payable semi-annually). As 
this Association operates under strict 
state supervision. 


Safety of your investment is assured. 
Issued in units of $5000 to $5,000.00, 
all dividends from these certificates 
are exempt from Federal Income Tax to 
the amount of $300.00. Send today for 
Booklet MWB explaining this ideal 
investment. 


a 
BANKERS 
Building & Loan Association 
1510 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 























— “Sl his interesting 
Investment booklet FREE 
ask for it ™ 
Vi paid from 

earnings = 
Dividends exceed 
million dollars. 
Assets four mil- 
lion. Invest in the 
growing Southwest 
for SAFETY, 


CAissociation We) CONVENIENCE 
Cc" *__— 


and PROFIT. 





CAN YOU AFFORD TO GAMBLE? 
The Sure Way is the Safe Way to 


Financial Independence 


Booklet on Request 
“3 Best Investment Plans” 


Okmulgee Bldg. & Loan Ass’n 
Okmulgee Oklahoma 








Midland United 
Company 
Notice of Dividend 


The Board of Directors of the 
Midland United Company has de- 
clared a stock dividend of one and 
one-half per cent (114%) upon the 
Common Stock of the Company 

being at the rate of three two- 

undredths (3-200ths) of a share 
upon each share outstanding] 
payable on March 24, 1930, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 1, 1930. 

Where less than a whole share 
would beissuableforsuch dividend, 
scrip dividend certificates will be 
issued for the fractional shares. 


B. P. SHEARON, Secretary. 




















- National Water Works 


Securities 
For complete information, ask for MB-7 


DETWILER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
11 Broadway New York 
Financing—Engineering—Management of 
_ Public _ Utilities 
Offices in principal Eastern cities 

























































R tR ted Earning 
Positi f Leadi 
3 | 
This department serves to provide a current record of earnings re- 
ported by leading companies. Each issue covers only those reports 
which are received during the fortnight immediately preceding. Net 
worth is calculated from the latest available balance sheet; and earnings 
thereon serve to measure the profit position of the company in relation 
to its stockholders’ investment. The ratio of debt to net worth indicates, 
by a percentage figure, the extent of bondholders’ claims as compared 
to stockholders’ equity. 
Industrials 
Earned Market Value 
per Ratioof Earned Feb. 10, 
Company Period Dollar Debt per 1930, 
of of Net toNet Shareof Times Dividend 
~~ “—"F. Report Worth Worth Common Earnings Rate 
Adams-Millis Corp, ............ 1929 25 ND 4.82 4.9 2 
Air Reduction Co., Inc......... 1929 .20 ND 7.75 16.3 3 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ........... . 1929 .09 31 8.81(kp) 15.4 3 
Amer, Brake Shoe & Fary...... 1929 .10 ND 3.71 13.6 2.40 
NS ee 1929 27 ND 4.22 10.8 2(a) 
Am, Radiat, & Stand. Sanitary. 1929 15 7 2.02(k) 17.5 1% 
Amer, Seating ...............+6 08 72 2.38 8.5 2 
Amer, Snuff Oo, ........ “> .09 ND 4.25 10.1 8(a) 
Amer. Steel Foundries. a .10 ND 4.70 10.6 3 
Artloom Corp, .............-.. .07 ND 1.88 10.0 2 
Atlant., Gulf & W, Indies 8. L.. .08 71 10.51 64(g)  — 
Atlantic Refining ............. 14 11 6.20(p) 6.5 1(a) 
Atlas Powder ..............0.0. 10 ND 1.66 11.3 4 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc. ............ 929 ll ND 10.30 6.3 8 
Budd Wheel Oo, .............. .26 ND 1.84 7.2 1 
Budd (Edw. G.) Mfg........... OT 12 .98 11.9 1 
Bulova Watch ..............65 84 NM 5.22(pb) 5.5 3 
alles MOA, wehcies..-.000000 . 1929 05 28 1.26 9.1 1,20 
Butte Copper & Zino .06(c) ND 0.84(c) 9.5 _ 
Butte & Superior Mining (a) ND _ 2 
Caterpillar Tractor .. sae 18 ND 6.16 11,1 8(a) 
Celotex Co. ............. 14 33 5.42 9.9 8 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 10 18 6.6 — 
Childs Company ......... 06 51 2.56(p) 24.6 2.40 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc .08 ND 22.2 5 
OS ae « 24° ND 10.25 14.0 4 
Commercial Invest. Trust .08 43 4.47 10.4 1.60 
Commercial Solvents . 82 ND 1,50 20.2 1 
Consolidated Cigar ........... san 1(m) 1 pow 7 
Continental Baking .......... Ml i as 
Crosley Radio ............-+. see 1929 17 ND 2.00 8.0 1 
Crucible Steel .............. : 07 4(s) 11.66 7.6 5(a) 
Curtis Publishing Co... * 41 ND 8.46 14.2 6 
Davenport Hosiery Mill 23 ND 5.0 3.8 2 
Devoe & Raynolds, Inc.. .08 ND 4.52-AB 7.7-A 2.40 
Dominion Stores, Ltd... 14 ND 2.17 10.8 1.20 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. . ee .06 ND 5.01 11.4 5 
Equitable Office Bldg............ 09 142(m) 2.03 15.9(g) 2% 
Eureka Pipe Line............... NM ND 0.34 148.5 4 
General Baking ..............+. 929 -23 ND 0.14(p) 25.0 — 
General Bronze ..........++..0:- 27 ND 4.01(p) 74 2 
General Cigar Co., Inc.......... 15 14 8.06 7.3 a 
General Fireproofing Co.......... 17 ND 3.33 10.1 2% (a) 
General Outdoor Advertising.... 1929 -06 1 1.82 19.8 4 
Gillette Safety Razor........... 1929 25 ND 6.16 15.6 5(a) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber........ 1929 12 45(s) 9.34 1.9 5 
Grand (F, W.)—Silv. Stor., Inc, 1929 .10 7(m) 4.02(p) 9.0 1 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co,, Ltd.... 1929 .15 ND 5.08 12.6 2.50(a) 
Helme (G. W.) Co., Ine........ 1929 .15 ND 8.52 10.8 5(a) 
Hollander (A.) & Sons.......... 1929 09 ND 1.17 7.5 are 
Hupp Motor Car Corp.......... 11 mos. 09 ND 2.81 9.0(g) 2(a) 
Inland Steel ............eeeeee: 1929 .09 47 9.76 8.6 4 
Int, Safety Razor Corp......... 1929 99 “ND 2.88-B 43 2% (a) 
Int, Balt Co. ..... SSissaeseaues 1929 .08 65 11.32 6.7 6 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc.........200- 1929 27 ND 6.04 8.5 
Kresge (8. 8) ©0............0. 1929 .18 20(m) 2.68 12.1 1.60 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco....... 1929 20 26 7.82 11.7 _ 
Lima Locomotive Works........ 1929 04 ND 2.37 17.6 a 
Lion Oil Refining... sie. 1929 .17 ND 4.39 4.8 2 
Lorillard (P.) Co 1929 02 50 .29 85.3 os 
McCall Corp, ........ 1929 14 ND 3.76 11.4 2% 
McKeesport Tin Plate 1929 15 ND 8.00 8.6 4(a) 
Metropolitan Chain Stores....... 1929 12 ND 4.50(p) 6.7 aa 
Miller Rubber ..............0.. 1929 (a) NM (a) es ne 
Minneapolis-Hunneywell Regulat. 1929 34 7 7.98 8.5 1.75 (a) 
Mullins Mfg. Corp......... sceca .07 ND 2.67 6.7 in 
Munsingwear, Ino, .........++-. 1929 .09 ND 7.74 6.9 4(a) 
Murphy (G. ©.) Oo..........00. 1929 18 18(m) 6.47 12.8 1.20 
National Fireproofing Co........ 1929 NR NR 9.14 (x) 2(n) 
New Jersey Zino............00- 1929 NR NR 4.69 17.9 2 
N, ¥. Air Brake............... 1929 08 ND 4.72 9.6 3.60 
Nunnally Co. .........00.-e e005 1929 01 ND 0.25 15.0 Pes 
732 When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 





























Company 
Peerless Motor Oar Co.......... 
Pressed Steel Car. 


Spiegel, May, Stern............ 
Sterling Securities .......seeee 
Stewart-Warner 
Bam. GE Giicccccccccvescctcoccs 
Technicolor Motion Picture...... 
Telautograph Corp. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 


ee eerereeere eres 


Transcontinental Oil ......... 
Trans-Lux Daylight Pictures. ... 
Tru Coal. 


ax Traer Coal............... 
Union 
Uv. 8. 
Uv. 
U. 8. Industrial Alcohol.. 
U~ Bteel.. oe 


Uv. 

Vick Chemical . 

Walgreen Co, .....+...-6. 

Warren Foundry ‘& ‘Pipe. ° 

Western Air Express, Inc... 

Westvaco Chlorine Products. 
Bteel Co vas 


Woolworth (F, . 
Wrigley (Wm.), Jr......... ve 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire.. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube...... 






& Aroostook............ 
Boston & ceese 
Buffalo & Susquehanna......... 
Central R. BR. of New Jersey... 
Chic., Milw., St, Paul & Pac.... 
Chicago, BR. I. & Pacifio........ 
St. Louis-Southwestern ......... 
Southern way 


Bangor 


American Gas & Electric... 
Commonwealth Edison ........+. 
Cons, Gas, El, Lt. & P. of Balt. 
Engineers Public Service 

Pacifico Lighting Corp, 
Penna. Water & Power......... 
Southern Calif. Edison,......... 


(a) And extra. 
able in stock. 


of subsidiaries, (x) No sale, 





Earned 
per 
Period Dollar 
of of Net 
Report Worth 
Quarter .01 
1929 04 
llmos, .06 
9 mos, 10 
Year ‘ 
1929 10 
1929 14 
1929 12 
1929 16 
6 mos, (d) 
1929 ll 
1929 .09 
1929 21 
1929 12 
1929 24 
1929 14 
1929 58 
1929 18 
1929 -09(c) 
1929 .08 
1929 19 
1929 08 
1929 07 
1929 08 
6 mos. .09 
1929 .09 
1929 11 
6 mos, 80 
1929 18 
1929 .02 
1929 65 
1929 81 
1929 10 
1929 06 
1929 22 
1929 +28 
1929 +25 
929 15 


p) 
-06(p) 


Recent Reported Earning Posi- 
tion of Leading Companies 
Industrials (Continued) 


Public Utilities 


(b) Before taxes, 
(g) Based upon estimated yearly earnings as indicated by period reported. 
(k) Earned on average number of shares outstanding during period 
(n) Dividend resumed Jan, 6, 1930. 
ND—No funded debt, 


Market Value 
Ratioof Earned Feb. 10, 
Debt per 1930, 
to Net Shareof Times Dividend 
Worth Common Earnings Rate 
ND 0.20 7 z@ - 

14 1.83(p) a 
ND 4.96 15. Sie) 4 

52 263 . 10.4(g) % 

87 0.59 4.7 ote 
ND 4.08(p) 6.9 8 

6 4.66 10.0 1.40 

ND 4.65 13.1 3 
ND 6.62 14.0 2.50 
181(m) (4d) _ — 
ND 21 6.7 8 
ND 1.55 9.7 _— 
ND 6.37(p) 1.6 8.50 

13 5,60 10.1 l(a) 
NE 2.28 32.9 _ 
ND 1.44 11.7 1,20 
ND 6.39 10.0 4 
ND 3.28 6.6 1.60 

23 0.72(c) 12.0 _ 

q 0.67 9.9 — 
78(m) 38.16 5.5 1.60 
12 3.56 12.1 2(a) 
82(m) 0.81(p) 19.4 _ 

ND 2.62 9.2 2 
ND 8.09 7.3(g) Ta) 

15(s) 19.96(p) 91 7 
ND 5.21 18.0 4 
ND 2.08 9.2(g¢) 2% 
ND 8.29 17.0 os 

il 1.47 17.0 2 
ND 7.16 5.0 0.60 

63 4.32 10.8 2 

41 18.56 6.6 4 
ND 3.69(p) 9.8 2 

2 8.66 18.0 2.40 

NR (s) 6.72(p) 12.2 4 

7 5.36 8.0 3 

53 17.28 7.2 5 
152 8.46(p) 8.6 8% 

116 6.48 17.0 — 

81 4.23 16.8 _ 

51 18, 444 16.6 8(a) 
180 0.95(p) 26.7 _ 
164 14,04(p) 8.8 7 
105 0.64(p) 108.2 a 

98 11.65(p) 11.8 8 

60 6.11(p) 22.5 l(a) 

52 12.05 22.9 8 
102 26 16.6 3.60 

85 2.38 21.6 2 
1389 4.54 20.3 3 
113 4.37 19.4 3 
71 8.44(kp) 18.2 2 

(c) Before depletion. (d) Deficit. (e) Pay- 
(m) Including mort- 

(p) Preliminary. (s) Including obligations 
NM—Negligible. NR—Unavailable, 














Dividends and Interest 








National Cash 
Credit Ass’n 


American Cash Credit Corporation 
Class “A’? Common 
Quarterly Dividend No. 3 
The regular quarterly dividend of Fifteen 
Cents (15c) per share and an extra dividend 
of Twelve Cents (12c) per share has been 
declared on the Class ‘‘A’’ Common Stock of 
the Corporation, payable on February 25, 
1930, to stockholders of record on February 8, 

1930. 


OSCAR NBLSON, Treasurer. 


American Cash Credit Corporation 
Class “B’”? Common 
Quarterly Dividend No. 3 
The regular quarterly dividend of Thirteen 
and One-half Cente (134%c) per share has been 
declared on the Class ‘‘B’’ Common Stock of 
the Corporation, payable February 25, 1930, to 

stockholders of record February 8, 1930. 
OSCAR NELSON, Treasurer. 
Note: Stock originally issued after Novem- 


ber 25, 1929, will receive a pro rata dividend 
according to resolution. 


























UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on ‘the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1930, 
to stockholders of record at the close 


of business February 28, 1930. 
WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 


























Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service Com- 
pany has declared quarterly dividend No. 
27 of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(433%4¢ per share) upon the 7% Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1930, payable April 1, 
1930, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 15, 1930. 


S. E. Mrixrer, Secretary. 


















































MARKET STATISTICS 


N. Y. Times 
N. Y. Times —Dow, Jones Avgs.— 7——50 Stocks—, 
40 Bonds 20 Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales 

Saturday, February 1......... 86.88 286.41 149.40 221.04 217.54 1,925,440 
Monday, February 8 .......... 86.95 266.54 150.08 222.63 217.98 8,798.430 
Tuesday, February 4 ......... 87.09 268.48 150.30 222.30 217.72 3,224,610 
Wednesday, February 5 ...... 87.09 272.06 151.20 224.87 220.98 4,862,470 
Thursday, February 6 ........ 87.16 268.56 161.07 225.06 220.48 3,708,970 
Friday, February 7 ........... 87.46 267.82 153.10 224.70 219.52 8,391,270 
Saturday, February 8 ........ 87.47 269.78 156,07 223.98 220,49 1,657,500 
Monday, February 10 ........ 86.97 268.56 156.15 226.16 221.75 1,165,670 
Tuesday, February 11 ........ 87.28 271.05 155.23 226.34 222.53 8,321,710 
Wednesday, February 12 ...... ene mene aa 
Thursday, February 18 ....... 87.20 272.27 155.24 224.41 3,668,730 
Friday, February 14 ........ -- 87,24 271.62 156.26 iT, ‘° 223,41 3,513,850 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 94 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One 


A 
Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share 
on the Capital Stock of this Company has 
been declared payable at the a a ta a 
Office, No. 165 Broadway, New Yor 
on Tuesday, April 1, 1930, to iommbenea 
of record at three o *Clock 
February 24, ~ 
books will not be closed for the payment 
of this dividend. 


. M. on Monday, 
The stock transfer 


G. M. THORNTON, Treasurer. 


New York, N. Y., February 13, 1930. 








Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company 


A dividend of $1.75 a share on the Pre- 


ferred stock and a dividend of $1.25 a share 
on the Common stock of Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Company will be payable March 31, 
1930, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 12, 1930. 


Cc. S. DUNCAN, 
Treasurer. 
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(Continued from page 731) 
being paid. While this yields a small 
return on the investment as a whole, 
it is not nearly as much as “O. P.” and 
“M. J.” generally get. 

As they are inclined to be liberal in 
the payment of dividends it would not 


be surprising if they would suggest the | 


desirability of beginning them on 
“Katy” common before long. 

There have been definite and rather 
persistent rumors that a dividend of $5 
a share would be declared on that 
issue within the first three months of 
this year, as a special distribution out 
of surplus, instead of placing the stock 
definitely on an annual basis at that 


rate. 

Although the last balance sheet of 
the company showed cash on hand 
well in excess of $10,000,000 it is 
doubted in conservative circles that 
such action would be taken at this sea- 
son of the year, when earnings gen- 
erally are unsatisfactory. 

This company also has a large cor- 
porate and profit and loss surplus; the 
latter over $28,000,000. It is under- 
stood, that, like Southern Pacific, it 
pays its preferred dividends out of sur- 
plus regularly, rather than out of earn- 
ings for any fixed period. 

From every point of view it would 
seem that “Katy” common offers better 
market possibilities than any other 
stock included in the Burlington sys- 
tem proposed by the I. C. C. Of 
course if Burlington was to acquire 
“Katy” it would have to deal with 
the Van Sweringens and that banking 
group in whatever attempt it might 
make to get control of “Katy.” The 
price might be made rather high, but, 
on the other hand, owners of the stock 
of a road of the size and strength of 
the “Katy” ought to be very well satis- 
fied with anything that Burlington 
would be willing to give in exchange 
for a property which, it may be stated 
on good authority, it would like to have. 

Burlington officials look with favor 
upon the proposed separation of that 
company from the Northern Lines and 
the putting of it at the head of a new 
system. Probably they would be will- 
ing to pay a good price for “Katy.” 
The latter has been selling recently 
around $57 a share. Last year the high 
was $65.75. 

In the I. C. C. consolidation plan, 
made public in December last, the 
Burlington is to head what is known 
as “System No. 14.” 

The Great Northern - Northern 
Pacific grouping is known as “System 
No. 12." The I. C. C. did n& allocate 
to the two big northern lines any im- 
portant outside road. The system in- 
cludes, big and small, 31 roads. The 
two big properties, Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern, would make a 
system of about 15,000 miles. The 
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short lines, if taken over, 
might add 2,000 miles more. 

It is proposed to unify Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern through 
a new company known as the Great 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. It was 
incorporated June 18th, 1927, under 
the laws of the State of Delaware to 
carry out the unification plan dated 
February 7th, 1927. It is proposed to 
exchange the stock of this company 
for both Northern Pacific and t 
Northern, share for share, and to lease 
the Spokane, Portland and Seattle. No 
small roads were included in this plan, 
but the I. C. C., in its grouping plan, 
allotted 28 such roads to the Northern 
Lines System — No. 12. Proponents 
of the company plan claim it would 
effect a saving of $10,000,000 a year 
in operation. 








Insurance Protection Plus 
Old Age Income 


(Continued from page 709) 








policy in 1933; the 20-payment life 
and the group policy (the latter prob- 
ably on a one-year term plan) are 
building up an estate and protecting 
some member of your family whom I 
assume is your beneficiary. 

Now as to protection for your own 
future, in the happy event that you live 
on to enjoy the autumn years beyond 
60 or 65, which I hope you will do. 
Towards preparing for these later 
years, I would suggest that you con- 
sider a deferred annuity, with income 
commencing at age 60—or, preferably, 
at age 65. You would pay an annual 
premium for this deferred annuity up 
to the age when the income commences. 
If you wish the income to commence 
at age 60, the annual premium, includ- 
ing Disability, to secure a life income 
of $10 monthly commencing at the at- 
tained age would be about $39.75; if 
the income were to commence at age 
65, the annual premium would be about 
$23.40. Thus your $100 increase in 
salary would enable you to take out a 
deferred annuity which would guar’ 
antee about $25 monthly at age 60, or 
over $40 monthly at age 65. These 
figures are given on the assumption that 
you are about 38 years old. 

These are non-participating rates; 
there is no benefit payable at the death 
of the annuitant. If premiums are dis- 
continued after (usually) two full 
years’ premiums have been paid, and 
during the lifetime of the annuitant, 
the contract becomes automatically paid 
up for a proportionate amount of the 
original income. 

The inclusion of the disability benefit 
provides that in event of your becoming 
totally and permanently disabled and 





unable to pursue any gainful occupa- 
tion during the premium paying period, 
the company will then waive all future 
premiums and commence paying the 
annuity income provided by the con- 
tract instead of deferring them till the 
time stipulated originally. 

I assume that your present life in- 
surance policies are carried with good 
“Old Line” companies. Why not re- 
quest from such companies information 
and rates along the lines above sug- 
gested? 








The Battle of the Coppers 
(Continued from page 695) 








1929 over the preceding years had 
practically no effect on the consump- 
tion of the metal. Rather the obvious 
conclusion is that consumption is pri- 
marily dependent on the general busi- 
ness and industrial situation. 

While general business activity has 
receded considerably since last fall, 
causing a sharp curtailment in the con- 
sumption of copper, the producers feel 
that this situation is only of a tem- 
porary nature and before long it will 
be on the mend. A reduction in the 
price of the metal will in all probability 
not appreciably increase its consump- 
tion, so that the best procedure is to 
curtail production of the metal to pre- 
vent the undue piling up of inventories 
until such time as general industrial 
activity is again resumed at a normal 
rate, and warrants a higher output of 
copper. Taking cognizance of some- 
what lower average business activity in 
1930, consumption of copper for the 
full year will probably attain a volume 
which will be not more than 5% under 
1929. Europe, which took less copper 
in 1929 than the year before, very 
likely will increase its requirements, 
now that the world financial situation 
has become much easier. 

In this connection it is well to con- 
sider that the trend of copper consump- 
tion over a long period of years has 
been steadily upwards. For the period 
1911 to 1929 the domestic and world 
consumption recorded an average 
annual increase of 6%. Within the 
last decade the remarkable develop- 
ment of the automobile industry, the 
large construction and electrification 
programs especially of the public utility 
plants ater during this period have 
been increasing their output more than 
10% annually, and the increasing 
recognition of the merits of copper as 
a metal have been the chief factors in 
the maintenance of the steady growth 
in use. 

It is extremely significant that in the 
United States per capita consumption 
has practically doubled since 1921 in 
which year 459,885 short tons were 
used, equal to 9.5 pounds per per- 
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Building and Loan Associations 


We will be glad to answer questions regarding Building and Loan Associations, provided that the information available 
on the association under consideration is sufficiently complete to warrant an opinion. Address, Building & ‘Loan Ass’n 
Department, c/o The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
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Building & Loan Association Louisville and Jefferson County real 
106-8 So. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. estate. This Association has always paid 
: withdrawals on demand. 
Write for Explanatory Literature This Association is under the supervision 
of the State Banking Commissioner. 
Resources $7,000,000 
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State supervision insures the safety of 
your investment. 
Located at El Paso, Texas, where real 
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son as against 980,100 tons, equiva: 
lent to 16.4 pounds per person in 
1928. A study of the principal 
uses of copper in the latter year in 
this country shows that public utilities 
consumed 24.5%, electrical manufac- 
tures 21.7%, automobiles 13.0%, 
wire and rods 8.8%, manufactures for 
export 6.7%, bearings, bushings, valves, 
and pipes 6.4%, buildings 6.3%, mis- 
cellaneous 6.9%, electric refrigerators 
1.3%, ammunition 0.8%, plated ware 
0.7%, locomotives and railway cars 
0.6%, radio receiving sets 0.5%, ship- 
building 0.2%, and _ miscellaneous 
8.0%. About 60% of the world con- 
sumption of copper is now devoted to 
electrical purposes. 

The large copper companies are 
apparently of the belief that the present 
depression or lull in the industry is 
only temporary, and that demand for 
the metal will again attain its previous 
volume as soon as the business situation 
has adjusted itself. They are willing, 
therefore, to attempt the experiment of 
stabilizing the industry or: a basis which 
conforms to the contemporary condition 
of general business and its requirements 
for copper. Production at the mines, 
therefore, has been drastically curtailed 
and is making itself increasingly felt at 
the smelters and at the refineries. 
Chile Copper, for instance, has curtailed 
15% or more; Anaconda, 30%; Utah 
Copper, 30%; Phelps Dodge, 40% 
Calumet and Arizona, 40%; United 
Verde, 40%; and other companies in 
proportion. The largest foreign pro- 
ducer, Haut Katanga is cooperating in 
this policy; in fact, only a few com- 
panies are not in accord. 

This restriction, of course, means 
that the industry is on the defensive 
and unless the demand actually does 
revive, prolonged restriction may prove 
futile in maintaining the industry on a 
rational basis. Past instances of ex- 
periments to control prices through re- 
striction have generally proven failures, 
notably rubber, sugar, and coffee, al- 
though it is true that copper restriction, 
cannot be compared to these. Unlike 
these commodities, copper is not an 
agricultural product the output of 
which depends on nature, whose whims 
may not be in accord with those at- 
tempting restriction. 

The maximum or capacity out- 
put of the world’s developed copper 
deposits is approximately known, with 
no fear that a new and hitherto un- 
known supply may suddenly come to 
light. With a few powerful groups 
controlling these mines, the problem of 
restriction and rationalization is there- 
fore chiefly one of cooperation. As 
long as all or nearly all agree that the 
present situation in copper is merely 
temporary and all agree actually as 
well as im principle to hold down out- 
put to prevent it from getting out of 
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hand, conditions will continue healthy. 

One phase of the situation, however, 
ich ter atthetit and that is the cus 
tom smelters and refiners. Customs 
business is largely for the account of 
the smaller mining companies who do 
not have the smelting and refining fa- 
cilities of their own. Copper so pro- 
duced is sold immediately for whatever 
it will bring in the market and it is 
entirely possible that a situation may 
arise where this uncontrolled copper 
may weaken the price structure. Scrap 
copper may be another source of weak- 
ness. Last year returns of scrap copper 
increased 50% over the year before, 
indicating that a high price level for 
copper is conducive to larger amounts 
of secondary metal appearing in the 
market. 

In their battle to keep the industry 
from falling into a state of disorgani- 
zation under the influence of the ogre 
—overproduction—arid in maintaining 
the price level, copper producers have 
so far been holding their own. They 
are waiting for reinforcements in the 
form of a revival of demand, and ap- 
parently are in a position to continue 
to do so until the second half of the 
year to ascertain whether this develop- 
ment will materialize. If by that time 
general business activity of the country 
has definitely started on the upward 
trend again, they will probably have 
won their fight. 

Indeed, one might venture to say that 
in view of the sharp curtailment that 
has already been effected, and that it 
takes considerable time to step up op- 








Important Corp. Meetings 


Date of 
Company Specification Meeting 
Allied Chem. & Dye........... Pfd, Diw’d 2-25 
American Can ......eseeeeeees Pfd. Div’d 2-25 
American Can ......cccccccecccces Annual 84 
American Chicle ..........e+.s00. Annual 3-4 
Amer, Home Products........ Com, Div’d 2-27 
American Tobacco ........... Pfd, Div’d 2-26 
Baldwin Locomotive ......--...-- Annual 8-6 
Borg Warner Corp...........+++ Dividend 2-27 
Central P a eee Dividend 2-27 
CHINAS GO. ncocpeccccsiccccccccces ui: 
Commonwealth Edison ........... Annual 2-24 
Consolidated Cigar ..........+..00- oes 3-3 
Consolidated Gas (N. Y.)......... 2-24 
Consolidated Gas (N. r.. .$5 Pfd. Diva 2-27 
Continental Baking .............. nnual 8-4 
Del., Lack. & Western............ vd 2-26 
Electric Power & Light....1lst Pfd, Div’d 2-26 
Endicott-Johnson .......+seseeeee- Annu 8-3 
Foster-Wheeler Corp, .........-. Dividend 2-24 
Gen, Railway Signal............ Dividend 2-27 
Gillette Safety Razor............. Annual 2-25 
Granby Consolidated ...........+.. Special 8-3 
Inter, Business Machines...... Com, Div’d 2-25 
Inter. Cement .............55: m. Div’d 2-26 
Inter. Pa DRies ccetedsiveee Pfd, Div’d 2-26 
Kraft, Phenix Cheese........... Dividend 2-27 
Liggett >). eee Pfd, Div’d 2-28 
Mathieson Alkali ............... Dividend 2-26 
Montgomery Ward ..............+- in 2-28 
National Carbon ...........-..e0e. Annual 8-8 
N, ¥., N. H. & Hart, RB. B...... Dividend 2-25 
New York Tel, Co...... Cum. Pfd, Div’d 2-26 
Otis Steel Co, .........ccceee. Prior Div’d 2-28 
Pacific Navigation ......... Ast ye oe 2-26 
Parke. Davis & Co.........+0.+: vidend 2-26 
St. Louis Southwestern R. R.. ‘pia. oy 2-26 
Bears. Roebuck .........c..eseeee 2-24 
8. Celifornia Edison.............. Dividend 2-28 
i rere Com. Div’d 2-28 
Telautograph Corp. ........... Pfd. Div'd 2-27 
U, 8. Tobacco Co...........s.eee0 Ann 8-4 
Wh, .. 000002 0ccccnceseeess Annual 2-24 
Young Spriug & Wire............. Azaual 8-3 
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erations, a strong revival of demand 
may cause the recurrence of a situation 
such as prevailed in the Spring of 1929, 
when consumers were bidding up the 
market with the producers .completely 
sold out. 

The prospect of a smaller volume of 
copper sales this year, however, will 
mean lower profits for the producing 
companies and it is not unlikely that 
dividends in many cases will be re- 
duced. One large company has al- 
ready done so. But the present prices 
of the common stocks of the leading 
copper companies unquestionably dis- 
count much that is unfavorable, or, 
to express it more correctly, much that 
is doubtful in the situation. Still to be 
classed as semi-speculative investments, 
the copper shares nevertheless represent 
an industry which over a reasonable 
period in the future hold forth prom- 
ise, and attractive possibilities. 








Income Tax Department 
(Continued from page '710) 








sojourn in Europe. He receives about 
$100 from invested securities in Mass- 
achusetts. His salary from the govern- 
ment is around $2,000. How are 
these items to be treated in his return? 


‘A. The poll tax is deductible. The 
income from securities and salaries is 
taxable. 


Securities Acquired Prior to March 
Ist, 1913 


Q. If I bought stock in 1910 at 
$100 per share, and it was worth on 
March Ist, 1913, $75 per share, and 
I sold it in December, 1929, at $50 per 
share, am I to figure the loss in making 
out my tax return for 1929 as $25 per 
share or $50 per share? F. W. S. 

A. The loss is $50 a share. Where 
property was acquired prior to March 
ist, 1913, gain or loss is computed on 
the basis of the higher cost or mar- 
ket value on that date. 


Cave-in of Wall 


Q. The side wall and part of the 
roof of a building has caved in. Can 
the cost of reconstruction be deducted 
as an item of repairs, or is it a better- 
ment not subject to deduction. The 
loss was not covered by insurance? M 
D. W. 

A. You can deduct the cost of the 
wall and the part of the roof that caved 
in. The amount spent in reconstruc- 
struction is regarded as capital and not 
expense. To determine the cost of the 
old wall and roof, you will have to 
estimate the amount as related to the 
total cost ‘of the if there is 
no other or better way 0 it. 
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Leading Listed Specialty Companies 




































































Shs. Pfd. Shs. Com. Common Divs. Net 
Funded Interest Stock Earned Stock Earned Pair per Sh. P&L. Working 
Debt—s Times Outstanding Per Sh. Outstanding Per. Sh. Calendar Surplus Capital 
Company Year ($1,000,000) Earned (1,000) Preferred (1,000) Common Year ($1,000,000) ($1,000,000) 
AMERICAN 1927 t 90 31,08 593 4,26 2.50-eq 6.3 6.5 
BANK NOTE CO. 1928 t 99 35.78 593 4.97 3.00 7.0 6.7 
1929 t 90 26.38(9) 593 3.62(9) 3.00 + 10% 8.8 7,6(9) 
AMERICAN 1927 none 412 31 66 2,474 4.11 2.00 43.9 40.1 
CAN CO. 1928 none 412 48.17 2,474 6.86 2.00 52.8 43.9 
1929 none 412 55.11 2,474 8.02 5.00 62.1 43.6 
AMERICAN 1927 6.6 PY 150 17.67 600 2.92 2.50-eq 12.8 5.6 
ICE Co. 1928 6.7 8.8 150 21 68 600 3.92 2.50 7.2 41 
1929 6.6 NF 150 NF 600 NF 3.25 8.8 2.8 
AMERICAN 1927 none none 208 5.03 3.00+4% 3.3 4.1 
SAFETY 1928 none none 208 5.45 4,00 3.5 4.2 
RAZOR CORP. 1929 none none 200 4.47(9) 5,00 3.8 6.1 
BUTTERICK 1927 2.3 4.4 none 158 3.87 0 1.3 1.9 
co. 1928 4.3 2.7 none 211 2.32 0 1.9 3.4 
1929 3.7 2.6 none 211 1,92(9) 0 NF NF 
COMMERCI. 1927 11.9 1.5 400-T 6.45-B 680 1.05 1.00 2.3 Ns 
CREDIT Co. 1928 11.6 2.0 400-T 19.33-B 774 3.58 1,00 4.4 NS 
1929 9.8 1.6 700-T 32.50-B 1,037 4,48 2.00 NS NS 
COMMERCIAL 1927 7.0 NF 123 24.36 443 4.02 3.60 4.3 Ns 
INVESTMENT 1928 20.0 NF 116 25.58 461 6.82 3.60 7.0 NS 
TRUST CORP. 1929 46.1 NF 474-T 19.23 2,064 3.80 1.60+1.6%-eq 11.4 NS 
CONDE NAST 1927 0.42 22.5 8 “157 310 3.74 1.00+a 0.9 0.50 
PUBLICATIONS, 1928 0.34 $1.6 none a sn 320 4.43 2.00 1.6 - 0.03 
INC. 1929 NF NF none . 320 3,82(9) 2.00 NF NF 
CONTINENTAL 1927 none 52 86 540 7.21 5.00 9.6 16.6 
CAN CO., INC. 1928 none 49 136 - 1,460 4.22 2.50-eq 8.6 23.8 
1929 none 41(j) 182 1,725 5.02 2.50 12.8 35.6 
EASTMAN 1927 none 62 327 2,057 9.61 8.50 14.7 55.1 
KODAK CO. 1928 none 62 326 2,056 9.60 8.00 78.0 50.8 
(of N. J.) 1929 none 62 NF 2,056 NF 8.00 NF NF 
GENERAL OUT- 1927 t . 153-PA 24.02-A 642 3.59 2.00 4.1 41 
DOOR ADVER- 1928 t ° 153-PA 22.47-A 642 3.33 2.00 5.2 4.8 
TISING CO., INC. 1929 t ate 153-PA 12.01 642 1,82 2.00 4.7 5.5 
GENERAL RE- 1927 none ° none 224 6.35 3.00 NS 2.8 
FRACTORIES CO. 1928 none ey none 225 6.11 3.00 NS 3.2 
1929 none Si none 300 8.73 4.75 NS NF 
GILLETTE 1927 none . none 2,000 1.29 5.00 10.6 26.8 
SAFETY RAZOR 1928 none . none 2,100 7.74 5.00 18.9 $2.4 
co, 1929 none + none 2,100 1.73 5.00+5% 18.9 34.4 
LIQUID 1927-Se 3.9 3.2 none 125 5.90 3.60 0.7 6.1 
CARBONIC 1928-Se 1.0 8.2 none 175 7.06 3.95 1.4 6.9 
CORP. 1929-Se none oo none $11 5.67 4.25 +20% 2.0 8.0 
NATIONAL 1927 5.2 NF 347-AB $1,21-B 310 8.90 5.08-eq +b 13.2 42.7 
LEAD CO. 1928 none etas 347-AB 40.35-B 310 11,45 5.00 15.2 42.6 
1929 none ‘ 347-AB NF 310 NF 5.00 NF NF 
OWENS- 1927 none 39 120 132 5.42 5.00+5% 9.5 15.0 
ILLINOIS 1928 none esse none rr 769 5.02 4.004 5% 9.2 13.3 
G co. 1929 NF 80 46.30(9) 827 4.04(9) 4.50 10.2 17.0 
SAVAGE 1927 none 2.22-8P 146 87 3.54 4.00 1.35 2.6 
ARMS CORP. 1928 none 2.22-8P 277 175 3.44 2.00-eq 6.96-C 2.9 
1929 none 2.22-8P 327 175 4.08 2.00 NF NF 
UNITED STATES 1927 0.34 NF none 220 2.99 2.625-eq 0.39 0.7 
FREIGHT Co. 1928 0.58 . NF none Pree 268 3.38 3.00 0.46 1.4 
1929 0,54(6) NF none pape 283 (6) 2.40(6) 3,00 0.72(6) 3.2(6) 








a—0.175 Sh. Montrose Development Corp. A—OClass ‘‘A’’ Stk. 
C—Including Common Stk. 
& Class “A 


B—Class “B” 


Not 


Stk. 
PA—Pfd. 


eq—Equi 
”* §Stks. combined. 


ent on Shs, outstanding after Stk. Div. or split-up. 
Including obligations of subsidiaries. 


AB—Class “A” & Class ‘“‘B” Stks. combined. b—% Sh. Pfd. ‘‘B’’ Stk. 


NF—Not available. NS— 


Se—Year ended Sept. 30. SP—Second 


segregated. 
Pfd. Stk, t—Negligible amount. T—All classes. %—% Stk. Div. (6)—Six months ended June 30 or as of June 30. (9)—Nine months ended 


Sept. 30. 


(j)—Called for redemption Jan. 15, 1930. 


Leading Listed Aviation Companies 





























Shs, Pfd. Sh. Com. Common Divs. Net 
Funded Interest Stock Earned Stock Earned Paid per Sh. P.&L. Working 
Debt—s Times Outstanding Per Sh. Outstanding Per. Sh. Calendar Surplus Capital 
Company Year ($1,000,000) Earned (1,000) Preferred (1,000) Common Year ($1,000,000) ($1,000,000) 
AVIATION 1927 
ANAATIONT.) 1998} eorporated Mar. 1, 1999 
1929 none eaida none 3,032 NF 0 NF NF 
CURTISS- 1927 
WRIGHT CORP. 19285 Incorporated Aug. 9, 1929 
1929 none ik 1,093-A NF 6,555 NF 0 NF NF 
NATIONAL AIR 1927 none e none i 253 0 0.27-4 0.93-L 
TRANSPORT, INC. 1928 none ‘ none 602 0.42 0 0.33-d 1,52 
: “1929 none none 650 .87(9) 0 NF NF 
UNITED AIR- 1927 Incorporated Oct. 30, 1928 
CRAFT & 8- 1928 t woe 240 es 1,557 ives 1.4 5.7 
PORT CORP. 1929 none otee 240 33,33-E 1,835 3,.42-E 0 5.6 13.6 








d—Deficit. I—Exocess of current liabilities over current 


assets. s—Including obligations of subsidiaries. 


t—Negligible amount. E—Estimated. 

































































Cities Service subsidiaries 
annually extract more than 
68,000,000 gallons of 
gasolene from Natural Gas. 





More than 350,000 Stockholders 
Received the 208th Dividend on 
CITIES SERVICE Common Stock 


On January 1, 1911, the first dividend on Cities Service 
Common stock was paid to less than 1000 stockholders. 


On February 1,1930, Cities Service paid the 208th divi- 
dend on Cities Service Common stock to the 351,277 
holders of record January 15, 1930. 


When more than 350,000 persons purchase the Com- 
mon stock of a Company, that Company can truly 
claim to have deserved and won the confidence of the 
investing public. 

The Cities Service Organization now includes more 
than 100 subsidiary companies with total assets of over 
$900,000,000. The subsidiaries are engaged in the pro- 
ducing, transporting, refining and marketing of petro- 
leum; and in the producing and distributing of natural 
and manufactured gas, and electric light and power. 


At present prices, Cities Service Common stock yields 
about 6%% in cash and stock dividends. For further infor- 
mation concerning this security, mail the coupon below. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 














Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
60 Wall St., New York City | Address... 2... 0.26 eee ewes 


Please send me hog Fr va ’ 
Cate agg es ce (00013C-18) 
























































